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LITHRATURE. 


THE FAIRIES’ CHILD. 
BY T. IRWIN. 


Amid the nut-grove, still and brown, 
The Fairies’ Child is walking, 

List, list, as the leaves come down, 
To the sprites around her talking. 

Along the windy, waving grass 

Their evening whispers breathe and pass : 

From yon aged bending bough 

Their leafy language floats below ; 

And now o’erhead in the air ’tis streaming. 

Oh, who can tell what things she hears— 

What secrets of the fairy spheres, 

That fill her eyes with silent tears! 
Sweet wandering fancy charmed the child, 
With cheek so pale, and eyes so wild. 

Ob, what shall come of this dreaming! 





Down by the sun-dry harvest-road, 
Through quiet evening’s hours, 
She paces with her scented load 
Of late year moss and flowers. 
Blooms from the wood of every hue, 
Moon pale, purple, jet and blue. 
Woven in bunches and lightly pressed 
Upon her simple, snowy breast, 
And through the brown locks lightly tressed 
Nodding in crownlets o’er her. 
And lo! as the cloud on ocean’s brim, 
» With moonlight bas enriched its rim ; 
A quaint wild shape with kindly eyes, 
And a smile like a star of the distant skies, 
Goes tripping the path before her. 


Now by her pillow, small and white, 
Mid faded leaflets lying, 
An eager star, like a taper light, 
O’er the curtain’s edge is spying. 

The scent of the broom buds fills the room ; 
The window is full of the bare blue gloom, 
And by the low hearth ashily sinking, 
Half asleep, is a fairy winking. 
Oat in the air there comes a sound 
Of music eddyiog round and round 
The ivied chimneys—swooning near 
The glassy pave, and streaming clear 
As moonlight into the little ear, 

Like a shell in brown weed gleaming ; 
And just ae the first bird mounted high, 
On the sycamore’s tinkling canopy, 
Sings to the first red streak of day, 
Her soul with the Fairies speeds away, 
O’er field, and stream, and hamlet gray, 

Where the weary folk are dreaming. 





‘CLAVERING ST. MARY,” 
AND.A TALK ABOUT DEVOW WORTHIES. 


In these busy, jostling, pineteenth-century days, when, through the 
agency of iron and steam, the ends of the earth have been brought to- 
gether, it may well seem almost impossible to find a quiet primitive spot 
out of sight and sound of rushing engine and screaming steam-whistle. 
Yet for those who diligently seek them, such nooks and corners do still 
exist, and in one of them we were lucky enough to spend the early 
part of our long vacation. The place is situated on the coast of the most 
beautiful of our south-western counties, and though for certain reasons 
we do not intend to disclose its name, the sagacious amongst our read- 
ers will he able to form a pretty good idea as to its whereabouts whea we 
admit that it is not very distant from the birth-place of Pendennis, that 
“little old town of Clavering St. Mary,” past which the rapid river 
Brawl holds on its shining course, and which boasts a “ fine old church 
with great grey towers, of which the sun illuminates the delicate carving, 
deepening the shadows of the huge buttresses and gilding the glittering 
windows and flaming vanes.” Things have however a little changed at 
Clavering since Mr. Thackeray spent many a pleasant summer holiday 
there in his boyhood. The old collegiate church’ has heen swept and gar- 
nished, and bedizened with finery till it scarcely knows itself, and the 
Wapshot boys no longer make a “ good cheerful noise scuffling with their 
feet as they march into charch and up the organ /oft stairs,” but walk 
demurely to their open seats in the side aisle. We do not happen to be 
aware whether the society of the little town still merits the stigma at- 
tached to it by the Pendennis family—viz., that it was “ by no means 
amusing or pleasant,’ but we feel quite sure that the present rector’s 
wife is far too intent upon studying rubrics and fashions ecclesiastical 
ever to be caught “ looking out of the drawing-room window, wondering 
what Mrs. Pybus can want cheapening fowls again in the market, when 
she had poultry from Livermore’s two days betore.” But although pro- 
gress has shown itself in the church, there is none as yet in the Clavering 
and Chatteris branch of the Great Western Railway; even the prelimi- 
nary works mentioned by Pendennis are among the things that shall be, 
and itis still by the coach which bas succeeded the Alacrity, alias Celeri, 
ty of bygone days, that you must journey over “ the sunshiny hills,” which 
stretch from Ciavering westward to the sea, in order to arrive at our 
terra incognita. — 

The farm in which we had taken lodgings was about a mile from the 
little town where the Clavering and Chatteris coach set us down one 
neve summer evening. The house was one of those quaint old build- 
ings which are not uncommon in the West of England, built of grey stone 
in the form of the letter E ; the centre projection containing the door- 
way being entirely covered with a large vine, and the two wings with 
myrtle trees reaching almost to the spring of the gables. Our room which 
served us as “ bed-room, parlour, and ali,” was long and low; a broad 
casement window nearly filled up one end of it, the other was fashioned 
into a kind of alcove in which was placed a bed ; on one side was the tall 
chimney piece quaintly carved, and opposite it the oak door. On each 
side of the chimney piece stood an antique oak chest, such as are often 
to be found in Devon farm-housea, and in a corner near the window 
were a couple of shelves for books; these were, amongst others, a Family 
Bible, a much-read history of “ Bamfylde Moore Carew the King of the 
Gipsies,” and a worm-eaten volume of pamphlets and sermons, with the 
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following suggestive titles, “ Meditations on the mirth of a Christian life, 
and the vain mirth of a wicked life, printed at Oxford in 1663.” “A re- 
lation of the famed disturbance at the house of Mr. Ma n, by the 
beating of a drum invisibly every night from February 1662 to the be- 
ginning of the year forthcoming.” ‘ Philcsosophia Pia—a discourse of 
the Religious Temper and Tendencies of the Royal Society,” London 
1671. “ A whip for the Droll Fidler to the Atheist, being reflections on 
Drollery and Atheism.” “A Sermon on Christian Charity, preached before 
the Lord Mayor of London,” followed by “ A letter to Mr. Henry Stubb, 
Doctor of Warwick, wherein the Malignity, Hypocrisy, and Falsehood of 
his Temper, Pretences, and Reports, in his animadversions on Plus Ultra 
are discovered,” by the author of the Sermon on Charity. 

On the upper shelf reposed in solitary state Prince’s “ Worthies of 
Devon,” a venerable-looking folio volume, bound in calf, and evidently a 
prized heirloom. To it we were indebted for many a pleasant hour, and 
with good reason, we trust you will say, when we introduce you, as we 
purpose doing, to its pages. But first we must make you acquainted with 
the scenery in our own neighbourhood, and with this intent we invite you 
to accompany us on a walk which we took the day after our arrival, to 
the top of the hill immediately in front of the valley farm. Much as the 
view seen from thence bas always struck us, often though we have seen 
it since, we cannot remember when it appeared more beautifal than on 
the morning when we first made acquaintance with it. At our feet, long 
silvery lines of light, with spaces of oe ape blue between, stretched 
across the surface of the restful sea ; the blue deepening intoa bg par- 
ple, as it passed beneath the shadow of the red rocks, washed by tiny 
waves which cast their evanescent wreaths of silvery foam upon the spark- 
ling sand. In the foreground, a majestic cliff, the finest on the south 
coast, threw its protecting shadow far over the sea ; its steep sides glow- 
ing with green and crimson and gold, that faded and flushed again as 
clouds and lights passed over it. Sank in deep shadow the rock islands 
at the foot of the peak rose out of the water, whilst snow-white wings, 
glancing every now and then suddenly across the gloom, told where sea- 
gulls had built their rude nests om the bleak ledges, and in the crevices 
of the weatherworn crags. Towards Dawlish and Torquay the hills be- 
came more undulating in their outline and more pale in their colouring, 
save where a bright space of lovely pinked showed where the marble quar- 
ries of Babhicombe lay ; still further on, the islands at the entrance of 
Torbay seemed sleeping on a sea of palest gold, and beyond them Berry 
Head half hid itself behind a veil of mist that hung before the horizon, 
and hid the meeting of the land and sea. 

Landwards, the prospect extended over the valley, which lay smiling 
in the sunlight, its boundary hills clothed with woods and pastures, and 
bright patches of cornfields, and, beyond all, soft brown moorlands over- 
lapping one another in long reaches, till they sank below the rugged 
tors of Dartmoor. The voice of labourers at work in the fields below rose 
cheerily upon the air, and mingling with the distant cawing of rooks, the 
tinkling of cheep ball, and the plaintive scream of sea-gulls, gave ani- 
mation to a landscape as varied as it was beautiful, and which was not 
wanting in associations either to give it added charms, Scarcely could 
we look in any direction without seeing the site of a Roman encamp- 
ment, or the broad green road along which the legions marched from one 
station to another. And in the valley, just where the high road loses it- 
self in a clump of elms, on whose topmost branches we are now looking 
down, lived not long ago a descendant of that ancient family, of whom 
tradition tells, and there are those alive still who assert the truth of the 
story, that when the death hour of any of its members arrives, a mysteri- 
ous silent bird with pale wing outspread hovers over their bed, vanishing 
only when the spirit has taken flight. 

One likes to think that a legead so romantic should be attached to the 
family of John Oxenham, that brave sea captain, the whole of whose che- 
quered life was full of strange adventure and bold daring, and the excit- 
ing story of whose last and fatal voyage will not be lightly forgotten by 
any who have chanced toread it in the old book to which we have alread 
alluded. There too, towards the north-west, beneath that knoll, crowned 
with a grove of oak and fir trees is situated the earliest and best loved 
home of Sir Walter Raleigh ; and there the church where his parents 
sleep beneath the centre aisle. 

ere too on a day as calm and bright as the one we have described, and 
in this self-same month of July, in the year 1588, a Devon wayfarer 
standing on this very hill might have beheld what would have made his 
heart beat high with pride, whilst gazing from morning unti] evening 
upon that glorious sea-fight in which his country once more proved her 
title good as mistress of the seas. Out there in the offing, where the Isle 
of Portland rides as it were at anchor, hugging the eastern horizon, the 
first great battle between the Armada and the English took place, that 
morris dance upon the waters, ae Sir Henry Wotton styles it, which must 
have strangely puzzled the Spanish admirals. If you, dear reader, had 
been a Devonshirer, looking upon that sight, how you would have exulted 
afterwards on learning that many of your own countrymen had been 
taking a leading part in it, and that none fought more bravely than they 
did against the proud Spanish corsairs when they bore down haughtily 
and slowly upon us in their hugé galleons, girt about with sucb a terri- 
ble prestige, and with al) the pomp and circumstance of war: that none 
faced them with more godlike calmness, more heroic courage, than the 
men of Devon, ever foremost in those dread engagements, as they were 
last to leave the gallant chase which drove their arrogant enemies for 
ever from our coasts, and secured to England her liberties and her reli- 
gion. How great would have been your pride on finding that it was 
Drake and Hawkins who were the first to pour their broadsides on the 
enemy, and that two Devon captains were entrusted with the perilous 
commission te guide eight vessels filled with combustibles towards the 
Spanish fleet, under cover of the darkness, and then to leave the burning 
ships to drift right upon the foe, carrying terror and ruin with them, them- 
selves escaping afterwards as best they might. In what dear and hon- 
oured remembrance tov would you have held that Devon captain, Wil- 
liam Cocke, of whom Camden thus writes, Solus in sud inter medios 
hostes navicula cum laude periit,—he the only Englishman of any note 
who died “honourably fighting in his little ship,” during those fierce 
contests which cost every noble family in Spain the life-blood of a hus- 
band or a father, a brother or ason. Truly Devon is, and ever has been, 
@ favoured county, blessed not only in the varied loveliness which adorns 
its hills, its valleys, and its coasts, and which has given so much inspira- 
tion to poets and painters, but in the heroes and worthies to whom it has 
given birth, and of whom it would seem our England is no longer worthy, 
since she has never been permitted to look upon tbeir like again. Geue- 
ralt and admirals, such as the Duke of Marlborough and Sir Francis 
Drake, the Grenvilles, Hawkins, Gilberts, and Carys ; statesmen such as 
Lord Chancellor King, ecclesiastics such as Stephen Langton, Jewel, and 
Hooker ; and, greatest of all, Sir Walter Raleigh, statesman, philosopher, 
and poet, famous alike on sea and land. Aye, and in the old book to 
which we have already alluded, you will find the histories of men of De- 
von, many of them less widely known indeed, buat not less deserving of 
record and remembrance. Here, for instance, is the story of one of them 
which well merits a place in these old chronicles. 

The man’s name was William Adams; he was a sailor, born at Paiga- 
ton, “ an ancient village, lying in the bosom of Torbay, about the year 











of our Lord 1612, of mean and obscure parentage, but inasmuch, con- 
tinues our author, “as he was one of those five men who enterprised and 
compassed an exploit of as high resolution and difficult performance as 
can be paralleled in history, I hope it will be looked upon as no dispar- 
agement to our famous worthies to insert him here.” 

Now it appears that iu the year 1639, William Adams, being then 
rhe = nen years old, took ship with several others at Gravesend, for 
the West Indies. They had not been at sea many days before their ves- 
sel was taken by a Turkish man-of-war, and Adams, with six of his ship- 
mates, were carried off to Algiers, where he and his companions endured 
for five years all the hardships of slavery. By the ead of {that time 
their bold English natures could bear captivity no longer, so they deter- 
mined to make their escape. It was a difficult matter, watched aud 
warded as they were, but faiut hearts never won fair ladies, and nothing 
daunted by the obstacles which they knew they should have to overcome, 
= set about their preparations. 

heir plan was to construct a boat in separate parts, to be put to- 
gether when they reached the coast. A wild- scheme it seemed, 
and who was the originator of it or whence he had derived his idea we 
are not told. Perhaps he had heard of something of the same kind, only 
on a far larger scale, which had been planned and executed some hun- 
dred years before when Vasco Nunez made his men cut down trees on the 
northern coast of the isthmus of Darien, and, after carrying them over 
lofty sierras and along almost impassable roads to the river Valea, had 
the wood fashioned into ships whereia to navigate the great Pacific. But 
whether William Adams and his shipmates had heard this story and its 
disastrous ending or not, certain it is that they in their small way pro- 
ceeded on the same plan. Fortunately for the success of their scheme, 
the master of one of them had allowed him the convenience of a cellar in 
which to place the goods that he was accustomed to trade with for his 
master’s advantage, and here it was that the captives in their few and 
often stolen moments of leisare carried on their operations. The first 
thing they did was to make a keel in two portions; then they fashioned 
the ribs, and next to render their boat water tight and the use of boards 
unnecessary (for they feared the noise they would be obliged to make in 
hammering them would betray their secret), they provided as much stout 
canvas as would make a double covering for the little skiff, and this they 
saturated well with tallow, pitch, and tar, so as to convert it into a kind 
of tarpauling. Lastly, they procured enough sailcloth to make a sail. 
These things they carried out of the town at different times and in small 
parcels to a valley about half a mile from the sea, where they fitted the 
several portions togetuer, and then, unobserved, carried their boat down 
to the shore. But, alas, they had no sooner launched their frail vessel 
than they found it would only hold five out of the seven captives ; two 
were therefore obliged to stay behind, whilst the others, bidding them a 
sorrowful farewell, set sail, the only provisions they were able to take 
with them being a little bread and two leathern bottles of fresh water. 
It was upon the 30th of June that these five brave trustful hearted men 
launched their little boat upon the great waters, where they were destin- 
ed to see many fearful wonders which made their “souls melt within 
them because of the trouble.” In a short time the fresh water which the 
had hoarded with so much care began to smell, and on the third day their 
small stock of bread, already spoiled by the salt water, was finished 
Added to this the labour they had to undergo in order to keep the boat 
free from water was incessant, the fierce sun all the while scorching 
them, and the salt water, which the man who was employed in emptying 
the boat cast upon the others tocool them, horribly blistering their backs. 
Then indeed “ their hearts began to fail them, and they were at their 
wits’ end.” Hungry-eyed famine stared them in the face, and on the 
fifth day they lost all hope of reaching Minorca, the haven to which, by 
help of a pocket compass during the day and of the stars by night, they 
had been endeavouring to steer their course. So they ceased plying their 
oars, and sat crouching down in the boat, lookiag listlessly over its rock- 


y | ing sides on the bright dsncing pitiless waters, so soon, as they deemed, 


to be their fathomless grave. But suddenly they saw in the far distance 
a tortoise floating upon the shining surface of the sea; then hope once 
more tremblingly passed the threshold of their hearts; they silently 
clutched their oars again, and rowed stealthily towards the animal, their 
eyes greedily fixed upon it, their minds conscious of nothing else at that 
moment, around, beneath, or above them ; at last they neared it, and 
ere it was aware of them they seized upon it, cut off its head, fed upon its 
flesh, and drank its blood for lack of water. Refreshed and strengthened, 
they plied their oars with renewed courage, and about noon that very 
day—oh, sight of joy!—their longing eyes descried a thin grey line 
— along the far away horizon. 

Misty it might be ; low down and distant, but still it wavered not nor 
melted into air. So rejoicingly they steered towards it, and ere the 
night closed in upon them the mountains of Minorca—cloud-like still— 
loomed upon their gaae. Morning light revealed still more clearly to 
their watching eyes the friendly coast, and by ten o’clock that night they 
had landed. ‘hen, indeed, were they “ glad, and gave thanks unto Him 
who had brought them unto the haven where they would be.” Immedi- 
ately they had run their boat ashore, some of the party went in search 
of food, nor had they wandered far before they came upon a Spanish 
watch-tower, and no sooner had they told their wondrous story than 
their astonished hearers hastened to load them with food, which they joy- 
fully took to their companions, who, meantime, had found a stream near 
at hand by the side of which they all sat down, and having eaten and 
drank with thankful hearts they laid them down to sleep. 

Next morning they made t haste to the town, where they were 
kindly welcomed by the viceroy, and hospitably entertained by the citi- 
zens, who were so struck with the recital of their adventures that they 
caused the canvas boat to be brought up from the shore, and placed as a 
votive offering in their t church, where a traveller saw the ribs and 
skeletons still hanging in the year 1771. As soon as William Adams and 
his shipmates had recovered from the hardships they had undergone, they 
took their on one of the King of Spain’s ships bound for Alicant, 
whence they sailed for Eagland, where they arrived in safety in the 
month of September of the same year. 

William Adams lived many years after this adventure, made numer- 
ous voyages, became a prosperous man, and spent his green and peaceful 
old age in the village which had been his birthplace, and where, to use 
the words of his biographer, “ he died in the year of our Lord 1687, and 
his body, so like to feed fishes, lies buried in Paignton Churchyard, about 
four miies east of Totness, where it feedeth worms.” 

A little while after reading this story of Adams, we made an excursion 
in the neighbourhood of Paignton, and tried to discover his grave in the 
churchyard there. But we sought in vain; none of the moss grown 
tombstones bore his name: the place that had known him knew him no 
more. On our return the evening of that day to Totness, we halted at 
the little villag? of Berry Pomeroy, so named after the noble family of 
Pomerai. It is impossible to guess what the castle which they once in- 
habited, and now lies in ruins, must have been in its palmy days, so little 
now remains to show the ancient maguificence of a place respecting which 
it is said that it was no light day’s labour for a servant to open and shut 
the casements of the windows, at present draperied only with ivy and 
ferns. No traces are there now of the former splendour of its chambers 
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once adorned with statues of alabaster, chimney-pieces of marble, and 
ceilings of the most delicate fretwork ; in vain, also, we looked for any 
remains of the noble terrace walk that formerly extended before the great 
entrance, and was all arched over with freestone, elaborately carved and 
ornamented with various devices, and supported in front by stately pil- 
lars ; whilst in the opposing wall were placed stone seats cut in the form 
of scallop-shells, wherein delicate ladies and weary pilgrims might rest 
and feast their eyes the while on the lovely views before them, the undu- 
lating wooded heights and verdant glades, wherein were standing stately 
trees, beneath whose shade herds of dappled deer rested amongst the 
bracken, and there found shelter from the noontide heat. 

Here the Pomerais had their dwelling for upwards of five hundred 
years, holding their state amongst the greatest in the land; not only 
marrying their daughters to some of the principal peers of the realm, but 
allying themselves with the blood-royal itself. Famed too they were for 

ious deeds, one of them giving this very lordship of Biry, afterwards re- 
Sooned by his brother, to the monks of Gloucester ; another employing 
large sums of money in restoring the magnificent Abbey of Buckfast. 
Time would fail us to enumerate the lar bestowed by these noble 
barons upon the church ; but before we take leave of them altogether, let 
us glance over the romantic story of Henry de la Pomerai as given in 
these chronicles. It appears that he took arms against his liege lord King 
Richard, then in the Holy Land; and, in behalf of John, expelled the 
monks from their home on'St. Michael’s Mount, turning their convent in 
to a fortress. But “ hearing soon after of his sovereign’s enlargement, 
80 writes old Hollinshed, “he died with thought,” or. as another says, 
“ the very fear of ensuing harm wrought in bim a present effort of the ut- 
most that any harm could bring, and that was death.” 

Evening had closed in when we drove back from the castle to Totness, 
and beautiful were the changing lights that glowed in the sky, and steep- 
ed the nearer hills in a golden mist, whilst the heights of Dartmoor stood 
up calm and dark against the deep purple heaven, the steep crags of Hay- 
tor lifting higher still their sharp crests into the living light of the sunset. 
Now that Totness has been mentioned, we may as well see whether Prince 
mentions it as the birthplace of any of his Devon worthies. Yes, cu- 
riously enough, he says it was celebrated in the good old time for its law- 

ers, as indeed were many other towns in Devo , according to quaint 

r. Fuller, who asserts that “ the natives of this county seem innated with 
@ genius to study law, there being no other in England, Norfolk only ex- 
cepted, who by the practise thereof have raised such great estates.” But 
it is not of lawyers alone that Totness can make her boast, for though 
George Carew, Baron of Clopton, and son of Dr. Carew, Archdeacon of 
Totness, was born at Exeter, the town can claim him as being the first of 
her earls to whom she gave a title. And well the gallant soldier deserved 
his dignities, if we may judge from the following letter which Queen 
Elizabeth wrote to him with her own hand after he had quelled the re- 
bellion in Ireland :— — 


“ My Farrurvut Georce,—If ever more services of worth were perform- 
ed in shorter space than you have done, we are deceived among many 
eye witnesses ; we have received the fruit thereof, and bid you faithfully 
credit that whatso wit, courage, or care may do, we truly find they have 
been thorowly acted in all your charge. And for the same believe that 
it shall neither be unremembered nor unrewarded. And in the mean- 
time believe my help nor prayers shall never fail you.x—Your Sovereign 
that best regards you,” — “E.R.” 

Certes, those were times worth living in, and this without any dispa- 
ragement to the present. Brave, high-hearted, noble, and generous old 
times, when a queen could so write, and a subject so deserve such praise. 
‘* Not unremembered—not unrewarded ;” sweet, touching, inspiring words, 
well fitted to nerve the arm and invigorate the heart amidst the din of 
battle, or of wordy conflicts waged in the Council-chamber. Not unre- 
warded in life—not unremembered after death! Who would not gladly 
have sacrificed himself in the service of such a mistress, if so be that he 

ht add but one more jewel to her already lustrous crown? 

t was however by Charles I. that Sir George was created Earl of Tot- 
ness, after having been constituted Lord President of Munster, and Master 
of the Ordnance in Ireland, by Queen Elizabeth, and Governor of the Isle 
of Guernsey and Castle Barnet by King James, who also advanced him 
to the dignity of a Baron of the realm. It was not only as a gallant sol- 
dier, a skilful commander, or an able statesman, that George Carew was 
famed ; in his early days he had studied at Oxford, and though the pro- 
fession of arms been dearer to him in his youth than that of arts, he 
afterwards became imbued with a love of letters, and distinguished him- 
self as an elegant scholar as well as a great patron of learning. 

We cannot have a better nape that it is possible for the profes- 
sions of literature and arms to be combined and cultivated at the same 
time with equal success, than is to be found in the fact that during the 
three years in which he was Lord President of Munster, and incessantly 
en in conflicts with the rebellious Irish, and with the Spanish army 
which was overrunning the province, he contrived to find, or rather make 
time for writing an account of all the events of the war. Thus, like the 
great Marquis of Montrose, Sir George Carew had that in him which 
would have enabled him to make the lady of his love not only “ glorious 
through his sword, but famous by his pen.” To his commanding talents 
he also added qualities which shed such a beautiful and peculiar lustre 
over greatness—simplicity of mind, grace and dignity of manner, and mo- 
“—_ unfeigned. 

here were other Carews in Devon not less illustrious than the Earl of 
Totness; amongst them Mr. Thomas Carew, whose history is too roman- 
tic to be entirely passed over in our talk about Devon worthies. When 
@ quite young man he fell in love with his brother’s ward, the daughter 
of Sir Philip Courtenay, she being a great fortune, and carrying her 
away secretly, he married her, to the great displeasure of his brother 
and the young lady’s grandfather. So, to appease them the bridegroom 
determined to absent himself for a time, and went to the wars, in which 
he soon found an opportunity of distinguishing himself, at the Battle of 
Flodden-field, after the following wise. Before the battle began a brave 
Scottish knight sent a challenge to any English gentleman to come out 
and fight with him for the honour of his country—last sparks these of 
the dying flame of chivalry, so soon to be utterly extinguished. There- 
upon, Mr. Carew begged permission of the Lord Admiral Howard, then 
commanding the king’s army (in these days men often filled double offices 
with honour to themselves and their country), to answer the challenge. 
His request being granted, Mr. Carew met his adversary in open field, 
and overcame him, “ to his high commendation and great endearment 
with the Lord Admiral ever after,” which affection was greatly increased, 
as well it might be, by a service which Mr. Carew was enabled to render 
his general soon after. But we will read the account of it in the words 
of his biographer :— 































































































“My Lord, taking Mr. Carew in company with him as he rode forth 
upon service, descried a band of Scots coming towards them; the admi- 
ral at a very strait narrow passage of a bridge was in danger to be en- 
trapped and taken. To prevent which Mr. Coser instantly entreated 
him to cumens his a Rowe — attire with him, that by such 
means, if need were, he might make an er escape, to which the i 
ral, = saaeiaoring A, soon consented to. ” a 

“The enemy, coming on to this narrow passage, Mr. Carew, in his rich 
habit, well mounted, crossed the bridge with Richens, and for a time so 
valiantly defended the same that no man could pass ; that way gaining 
time, the numbers between them being very unequal, tor the Lord Admi- 
ral’s escape. However, Mr. Carew was at last taken prisoner, to the no 
little joy of the enemy, who thought they had taken the general himeelf, 
as indeed by the richness of his armour they had reason to imagine. But 
in fine, finding themselves deceived, they courteously carried him to the 
Castle of Dunbar, lying twenty Scotch miles to the east of Edinbro’, in 
Scotland, where he was courteously entertained by the lady thereof, who, 
having a brother then a prisoner in England, hoped by the advantage of 
ap bene to have him delivered to her again.” 

“ The lady there was always affable and courteous to her prisoner, but 
the keeper of the castle was of a malicious and churlish nature and dealt 
most cruelly with him. As an instance of which, as Mr. Carew was sit- 
ting by the fireside in his chamber, he came suddenly upon him with his 
sword drawn, and an intention to murder him, which he, timely perceiv- 
ing, took up the chair whereon he sat to defend himself, which, using his 
best skill to defend his life, he managed so well that he gave his keeper 
a deadly wound ; whereupon, more help called in, he was presently cast 
into a deep dungeon, and kept there in such a cruel manner that he fell 
dangerously sick. However, at last he was redeemed and so returned 
to his manor at Bicklegh, after which the Lord Admiral never forgot the 
noble services Mr. Carew did him, but ever entertained him with all 


courtesy and friendship, made him h i ! 
fonall Bie ndship, made m bis vice-ndmiral ( ) and assisted him 


Truly romantic passages were these in the eventfulflife of Mr. Carew : 
beautiful are these traits of generous, prom t, and brave self-sacrifice | 
Greater love can no man show for his friends than to lay down his life 
for them, and this Mr. Carew was ready and eager to do for his gallant 
chief ; he who had so lately left his girl-bride that he might prove to her 
relatives and his own how worthy he had been to win her whom in that 














passage of the bridge he could have scarcely dared to hope he should | quarry, on account of its own intrinsic despicability. “ Cowardly asa 
ever see again, yet for whose sake, and for the sake of that which was| hyena,” isan Arab proverb. Perhaps, however, the main cause of the 
dearer to him still, he was ready to give up all, if so be that he might | universal hatred which this odious beast inspires, arises from its habit of 
leave an honourable name behind him. She too, in the lonely moated | violating graves. Whether resurrection-men or hyenas are concerned, the 
house where she passed the early days of her widowed wifehood, how | feeling is the same in the popular mind. What else can we do, but exe- 
sadly must the time have passed with her during the dreary months of! crate the insulters and devourers of what remains of those we have loved 
her husband’s captivity ; yet doubtless her heart would at times exult,| most dearly on earth? Now, the hyena, who fears to attack any other 
and her eyes fill with proud tears, remembering the cause for which he | creature than a solitary, wretched, ailing, half-starved dog, not daring to 
was suffering. And aa from the highest turret of Bicklegh she looked | make an onslaught on a flock of sheep, the vile hyena disinters the dead, 
forth and beheld him returning to his nobly won wife and his long-left | and eats their very bones. Is it likely that such a beast should meet with 
home, how would all her cares and anxieties—the weary watching days | anything but detestation? Asa precautionary measure, which is not al- 
and sleepless nights, now gone by for ever, be forgotten in the bliss of | ways effectual, the Arabs bury their dead very deep. In some districts, 





that moment—bliss so great that at first it would seem well-nigh akin to | they even build two vaults for the reception of one body, putting their 


anguish.— 7 be concluded next week. 





THE PORCUPINE CLUB. 


At Constantine, Algeria, there are several clubs or societies of porcu- 
pine-hunters, whom the Arabs call hatcheichia, because they smoke hat- 


precious deposit in the lower one. Consequently, the skin of so dastard 
an animal is looked upon as valueless. In the majority of tents it would 
be refused admittance, for fear it should bring bad luck with it. 

The lowest Arabs will eat hyena’s flesh, which, by the way, is not par- 
ticularly good ; buat they are very careful not to touch the head, and 
hold the brain in especial abhorrence, believipg that such contact would 


chich, or hemp, instead of tobacco. The members of these clubs are of| with chasing it on horseback, and allow their harriers to worry it to death 


Kabyle origia. The title of hatcheichi, or a man who loses his reason by 
indulgence in smoking, is the cause and the permanent mark of the con- 


for the reprobation of the Algerian public, they meet every evening, 


without doing it the honour to fire a shot. The gun would be contami- 
nated. 


tempt with which the other natives regard them. To console renin, oe One fine August morning M. Gérard, riding in search of nobler prey, 


howl like wild beasts, and to smoke to the sound of the tom-tom, till they 
drop to the ground, overcome by the influence of drowsiness and hatchich. 
Between the different clubs there exists so fierce a rivalry, that, before the 
taking of Constantine, on the féte-day of spring, the members belonging 
to the Gate of El-Kantara and of the Gate Jebia used to engage in bloody 
battles, in which clubs were the only offensive and defensive arms em- 
ployed. It was worse than the rows at Donnybrook fair, inasmuch as the 
Arabs are mere habitually sanguinary than the Irish. One would have 
thought that these assassins (as the etymology of their name justifies us 
in calling them) would have bestowed their hunting aspirations on nobler 
game than a poor inoffensive porcupine. The French authorities soon 
put an end to these encounters within the walls of the town, but the hem- 
pen coterie @ontrived to make up for the lost time when they reached the 
theatre of their sporting operations. Their passion for porcupine-hunt- 
ing is not easily unders 
jy are obliged to overcome in order to take a single head of this prick- 
y game. 

The porcupine resembles the badger in its manners and habits; only 
nature has armed it with a cuirass to protect it from the hyenas and 
jackals, who often dwell in the same burrow. It digs its retreat toa 
great depth, and always at the foot ofa rock. In the environs of Bougie 
and Ghelma, the French soldiers caught fabulous quantities of porcupines, 
with snares made of brass wire. It is probable that they formerly 
abounded in the outskirts of Constantine, which are very rocky, and full 
of burrows swarming with jackals ; but the hatcheichia must have exter- 
minated them, since none are left. 

The porcupine-hunters generally open their campaign towards the 
close of winter. As they are obliged to make a march of several days 
before t'\eir sport can begin ; as each of these excursions lasts for at least 


whilst meditating his plans, observed the approach of a bristling, repul- 
sive-looking, limping animal,—a hyena which, surprised by daylight, 
ashamed of himself and out of coutitenance—was regaining his fortress or 
burrow with a hobblifig step. The lion-killer had left his gun in the 
hands of his Arab attendant ; and, having no other weapon than his sa- 
bre, he drew it from its scabbard and charged the brute, which darted 
and disappeared amidst the wayside bushes, at the footofarock. M. Gé- 
rard dismounted, tied his horse to a tree, and soon found a hole which he 
was delighted to recognise as an ancient quarry, high enough and broad 
enough to admit his passing along it upright and with his arms at liberty. 
Jn two minutes, the two new acquaintances were face to face, and so close 
that the party most anxious for the introduction could feel the end of his 
sabre bitten by teeth ; but he could see nothing, the hole was so dark. He 
knelt down, closed his eyes for an instant, and, on opening them, could 
distinguish the animal sufficiently to know where to strike. The great 


by persons unacquainted with the difficulties | gificulty was to draw from its mouth the point of the sabre, which it con- 


tinued to hold fast ; then, as soon as it let it go. he plunged the blade 
into its chest up to the handle. A sort of mufiled grunt was the only res- 
ponse ; and when the blade was drawn from its body, the animal was 
dead. Just as M. Gérard was about to seise the carcase by the foot, to 
drag it into the open air, he heard a confused sound of voices at the quar- 
ry’s mouth, proceeding from his guide and a group of reapers, who had 
seen him charge the hyena and dismount at the foot of the rock. When 
the Arab beheld the blade of the sabre red with the blood of the animal, 
he said, 

“ Thank heaven, for causing me to remain behind with your gun, and 
never again riake use of your sabre in warfare; it would betray you.” 
As the Fr-uchman did not appear to understand the meaning of the 
speech, t!.z guide added, 

“ An Arab, when he finds a hyena in his hold, takes a handfal of cow- 


@ mon’:, and as they are aware from experience that their habits shut | dung and holds it ont to the brute, saying, ‘Come ; let me make you 


them vut from Arab hospitality, they wisely make pr: »arations before- 
hand. Ona the eve of the day appointed for their departure. they meet in 
their club-room, and feast and riot there, till it is time to wen the doors 


pretty with some henna on the tips of your charming fingers.’ The hy- 
ena offers its paw, the Arab seizes it, drags it out, gags it, and gives it to 
the women and children of the douar to stone to death, as a cowardly and 


and start. Those who are not so fortunate as to take part in :he expedi-| unclean animal.” 


tion, accompany their confréres a little way, and embrace them on part- 
ing asif they were never to behold them again. The sportrmen, ordi- 
narly eight or ten in number, promise to work miracles for _.e }.onour 


of the club, and set off, preceded by one or two donkeys laden v ‘th tools 


and creature-comforts, and followed by two or three couples of almost- 
always mangy terriers. Each hunter is armed with a stick five feet long, 


M. Gérard, without literally believing every syllable told by his guide, 
easily comprehended that he had made a mistake which would require a 
brilliant reparation in order to put a stop to scandal and ill-natured re- 
marks amongst the tribes; but he actually witnessed an occurrence 
which proved that his follower had not spoken altogether falsely. Hav- 
ing met one day with a troop of porcupine-hunters laying seige to a bur- 


tothe extremity of which is fitted a a of lance-shaped iron with teeth | row, he dismounted to watch the catastrophe. After several hours of ter- 


like asaw. This pleasing instrument 


sintended to spit the enemy, and to | rible labour, a byena was caught and dragged out by a child only twelve 


drag him out of his hole, as a cork-screw would a cork. The — of the | years of age, who had plunged his lance two feet deep in the animal’s bo- 
a 


most robust adventurers are adorned with iron hammers of 


is to attack the prey. 

The porcupine-slayers march for several days over mountain and plain, 
sleeping beneath the starry vault slightly protected by some tolerant 
douar, which, as a great favour allows them to encamp within gunshot 
distance. At last they arrive at a burrow which they know of, or which 
has been pointed out to them. The presence of the poreupine is betrayed 
by sundry quills which he has let fall; his habitual points of exit and 
entrance are betrayed by numerous foot-steps. There can be no doubt 
about the matter ; this tenement is inhabited. The dogs, uncoupled, dis- 
appear in the mouths of the burrow, and, immediately that they give 
tongue, the sportsmen answer with a joyous hurrah, and prepare their 
arms to besiege the place. When all is ready for opening the trenches, 
they look out for the biped who plays the part of terrier; but in vain. 
He and his lance have disappeared. It is useless to interrogate the echoes 
around by calling him by the tenderest names. The support, the pride, 
and the hope of the expedition remains invisible. 

Whilst the hunters, believing him lost, are giving way to their despair, 
the dogs rush out of the burrow, with their wiry hair standing on end; 
and then, after the dogs, appears at first a foot, and then a leg, advanc- 


the child, who throws into the midst of his companions a porcupine al- 
most as big as himself and as lively ascan be, although transfixed. After 
killing the animal, he is regularly prepared for the spit, the entrails being 
replaced with aromatic plants, mingled with a few handsfall of salt. 


the campaign, in order that he may figure on the table of the club at Con- 
stantine. It ought to be mentioned that things do not always go off so 
well, and that more frequently it takes several days’ hard work and siege 
to catch the animal,—if, and when he is caught. For it sometimes hap- 
pens that the runs are so narrow and the rocky walls so hard, that in 
spite of the crow-bars, the hammers, and the heated passions of the assail- 
ants, the child, however capital a ferret he may be, is unable to reach 
the porcupine’s last retreat, and the siege is unwillingly obliged to be 
raised. In this way the sportsmen scour the circles of Constantine, Ghel- 
ma, and Bone ; they even penetrate as far as the circle of La Calle, sixty 
leagues from th 

lucky and productive ; and, if they sometimes return with a dozen head 


occasions a month’s journey of fatigue and privat 
ture of a single porcupine. 


placed in the middle of the assembly, who are grouped in a circle around 
it contemplating its beauties with intense satisfaction. The president in- 


touches the edge of the dish with the tips of the fingers of his right hand, 


dates which surround the dish of honour. Then they sing in head-split- 
ting style, with an accompaniment of tom-tons and clapping of hands, in 
celebration of their own exploits, past, present, and to come. The hem 
pipe finishes the rest of the business. tt 


day after the next, and every day the, same, till the neighbours begin to 


grouse sent by coach in August from the moors of Caithness to the val- 
leys of Cornwall,—till the police is obliged to interfere at last, and turn 


other locality. 


ally, they practice hedgehog-hunting during the intervals, just to keep 


hood, and the chace goes on till the morning dawns, 


ing backwards, and soon afterwards the lengthy body and the head of 


The object of this operation is to make the porcupine keep till the end of 


eir starting point. Their expeditions are more or less 
of game, which furnish material for feasting Coring several days, on other 

In such cases, the members of the club meet as usual to celebrate their 
comrades’ return. The animal is served roasted, on a wooden dish, and 


vites his right-hand neighbour to help himself; the polite epicure just 


moves them towards his lips, and says, ‘I have had enough.” All the . : 
other guests follow his example, and fall to on the couscousson and the | and directed their flight towards it, at first heavily and in a direct line, 


Ishapes and| dy. European sportsmen would have been proud of such a feat. Squire 
sizes, whose mission is to widen the runs of the porcupine to admit the 


entrance of a child ten or twelve years of age, the smallest, puniest, most 
wire-drawn animal in all creation, who, if he walked upon his hands and 
feet, would be the perfect image of a turnspit or an otter-hanting Scotch | unions round. The hate 
terrier. This abortion is covered from head to foot with a leather dress 


(which is his armour of proof, that makes him look like an overgrown | Arabs of the neighbourhood, whom curiosity had drawn together to wit- 
spider.) He is the hero, the Hercules of the band ; for his unfailing duty 


Pettisesshuns, on receiving a letter from his son, with the news that the 
cadet of the family had slain a hyena in the Algerian wilderness, would 
take care to publish the glorious bulletin at all the dinner-tables for two 

hheichia were annoyed and humiliated : annoyed 
because the omen was bad in their eyes; and humiliated, because the 


ness the sport, overwhelmed them with scornful, and sarcastic jokes. It 
is needless to add that the animal was left on the spot, to be devoured by 
his fellows, and that the sportsmen shifted their quarters to get out of the 
way of the invectives of the Arabs, as well as to look out for better game 
elsewhere. 

The hyena never walks out alone; you always meet with them two 
together. When their mouths begin to water fora morsel of dog, they 
go and prowl about some douar which happens to be located in a wood- 
ed country. The female posts herself behind a bush, and the male pur- 
posely shows himself to the dogs, who charge him gallantly as he makes 
his retreat to the ambuscade occupied by his better half. Madame makes 
her appearance at the nick of time, and catches, strangles, and devours 
on the spot the dog whose ardour has led him the nearest to her spouse. 
It sometimes happens that the Arabs interfere, and cudgel to death these 
dog-loving ogresses ; who, however, seldom indulge in such amusements, 
except after a fast of several days. 

As there is sport which every Arab will not, so are there modes of the 
chace which every Arab may not indulge in. Falconry in Algeria is the 
privilege of the great and powerful. The persons who passionateiy fol- 
low it, are the descendants of noble and military families who have ral- 
lied round the standard of France, in order to preserve, or obtain, com- 
mand. Whatever may be the influence or the fortune of a uative, he can- 
not, unless he be in some degree noble or of well established courage, de- 
vote himself to the art of falconry without running the risk of being turn- 
ed into ridicule, and sometimes of being molested by his own people. A 
falconer, named Abdallah, one of the bravest cavaliers of the tribe of the 
Mahatla—which is saying a good deal—related to M. Gérard an anecdote 
in point. : , 

“In the course of the same year,”’ he said, “in which Algeria fell into 
the power of the Christians, my cousin Lakdar and myself took it into 
our heads to mystify a cheik of the Ouled-Bou-Ghanem, our neighbour, 
who, althoug’3 a mere nobody, presumed to train falcons. For this pur- 
pose, we took a couple of eaglets which we knew of in their eyrie, and 
trained them to fly at the young falcons which our shepherds brought us 
every day. When we judged the education cf our birds to be sufficiently 
advanced, we sent one of our trusty people to discover from the chiek’s 
followers when he was likely to begin hawking. Having learned the ap- 
pointed place and day, Lakdar and myself set off before the dawn, driv- 
ing in front of us the ass which carried our hooded eagles, and a few fal- 


en results in the cap-| cons to lure them back when required. We were at the rendezvous long 


before the chiek and his peopled arrived, close by the Oued-Mellegh, 
where they meant to hunt the bustard. As the tamarind-trees which 
fringe the stream allowed us to follow the chace without being observed, 
we regulated our march by that of the sportsmen. A flock of bustards 
soon took to wing before the horsemen, who were beating the plain. Four 
falcons were successively let fly, and a bustard was instantly singled out 
and vigorously attacked. . 

“It was not long before our eagles, unhooded, caught sight of the chace, 


afterwards more rapidly and in circling sweeps, Which gradually brought 
them together as they rose in the air. After fastening our ass to a tama- 


n p- | rind-tree, we directed our course up the stream, ip order to keep the scene 
he elub meets again next day, the| of action better in view. The bustard, separated from the flock, and, 


vigorously attacked by the four falcons in concert, had no other means 


complain of the disturbance made by the hatcheichia during the night, | of safety except to keep above them. It rose, therefore, vertically, to 
and of the insupportable infection iahaled by the porcupine now passed t 


to the putrefactive phase,—higher than the highest six-weeks-old hare, or | who pursued it so furiously sometimes looked like grasshoppers, and 


such an altitude that it looked no bigger than a pigeon, while the birds 


sometimes were altogether lost to view. The two eagles once arrived 
in these lofty regions, became 80 completely confounded in the chace, 


both the game and its captors out of doors, to open their sittings in some | that it was impossible to distinguish them trom the other birds. The 


cheik and his cavalcade were waiting in the plain, with their eyes di- 


As the porcupiners wage no more than two or three campaigns annu-| rected towards the sky, watching like us the issue of the aérial com- 


bat. Suddenly we thought we heard distant piercing and repeated 


themselves and their dogs in training. When the weather is fine, and the | cries ; soon afterwards we could see a black body, which increased in 
moon promises well, they start from Constantine in the afternoon with a| size as it approached nearer to us, sometimes struggling violently, and 
few couple of terriers, and beat the country all night long. When a dog | then descending vertically to the lower regions. We were then able to 
falls upon a hedgehog’s track, he gives tongue, and is joined by the others, | distinguished our two eagles with expanded wings suffering themselves 
who hunt in a pack, exactly as if they were after a stag or a boar.| to be dragged downwards by the bustard, which, with drooping legs and 
When the creature is caught, he rolls himself up like a prickly muff, | closed wings, fell towards the earth, without giving the slightest sign of 
opposing the spines which cover him to the teeth of his pursuers. One| life. In vain we gazed in searched of the the chiek’s falcons ; they had 
of the hunters seizes him with the flap of his burnous, puts him into his| disappeared. Our whole attention was then directed towards the cava- 


liers. The instant when the bustard and the eagles fell whistling into 


Porcupine-hunting is looked down upon, not for the fault of th -| the midst of the wide circle formed by the chiek and his train, a long 
ture itself, but because of the dimrepatable habits of the semene oho ee shout of ‘ treason!’ froze us with terror. We remembered, but too late, 
ally make it their object of sport. Another wild animal is scorned as a! that in the hurry of letting loose our birds, the leash had been left on 











suffice to make them lose their senses. They sometimes amuse themselves ° 
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the foot of one of them. Several men had dismounted, and were folding 
their eee -. such @ way that they could catch the eagles without 
being burt by them. 

“ Our only hope of escape was by flight, which we took to as fast as 
our legs could carry us, without bestowing a thought on the ass, which 
nevertheless, was destined to save my life that eventful day. We had 
been running for nearly an hour, always up stream, and without quit- 
ting the trees which skirt the river, when we perceived four horsemen & 
couple of hundred behind us, and further off the cheik’s whole ca- 
valcade. They followed our track at full trot and gallop. Further 
flight was impossible : we endeavoured to hide ourselves. Lakdar chose 
a tuft of tamarinds and brambles; as for me, I slipped down to the 
river’s bed. I walked in till I was up to my neck in water, and could 
stand with my bead hidden beneath the aquatic plants which overhung 
the bank. I was maseey installed in my snuggery, before I heard the 
footsteps of horses and the voice of a sportsman shouting to the chiek’s 
people, ‘Come this way ; we are on their track! Their footsteps are as 

lain as daylight. They are two sons of dogs together!’ A sharp neigh- 

ng of the horses heated by a long run, announced the arrival of the 
chiek and of every one belonging to him. 

“ «Let ten men,’ he said, ‘ instantly go forward till they lose the track. 
Then, and not before, they will halt, and keep military guard on both 
banks of the river. You, my children, will dismount ; follow the steps 
¢ pare wretches, pistol in hand, and bring them to me alive if you pos 

bly can. : 

“At this order, I felt sure that it was all over with Lakdar. My posi- 
tion was better than his, and I retained the hope of surviving and aveng- 
ing him. Then only I became aware that my feet were sinking in the 
mud, and that the water, which at first scarcely covered my shoulders, 
began to moisten my lips. They say that he who knows not fear, is not 
aman. Well; that day,I was afraid, not so much on account of the 
threats of the enemy who were pursuing us so furiously, as of dying by 
the death of drowning. My personal meditations were interrupted by a 
shot, followed by imprecations and several other shots. My cousin, find- 
ing that he was discovered, had fired his pistol at the group which sur- 
rounded him, and which, in spite of the cheik’s prohibition, could not re- 
strain itself from returning the fire. The few words I was able to catch, 
amidst the disturbance which took place around me, gave me to under- 
stand that Lakdar was not killed, and that they were dragging him to 
the cheik’s presence. Unable to contain myself, and anxious, even at the 
risk of being caught, to know what they were going to do to him, I was 
on the point of quitting my place of refuge, when a couple of men leapt 
into the river’s bed. 

“ * He came down this way,’ said the first, pointing to my footsteps on 
the sand, 

“* He entered the water here,’ said the other, advancing towards the 
edge of the stream, in which I remained motionless only ten paces off, 
peeping at him through the foliage, which covered my head. ‘ It is sin- 
gular,’ he continued, ‘ there are no more footsteps visibl@ in the river’s 
bed. Can he have crept in, and hidden himself?’ 

“At that moment I heard some one walking on the bank above my 
head, and saying to the fellow who was searching after me, ‘ Mohammed, 
the cheik has sent me to fetch you, because there is not one of the cava- 
liers in company who has so good a knife as yours.’ 

“ * What for?’ rejoined the other. : 

“To decapitate the dog whom we have just caught,’ replied the 

envoy. 
* The prospect of cutting off a man’s head got the upper-hand of the 
ardour with which these wretches were ferreting me out, and lured them 
away instantly ; thus delivering me from the most frightful position in 
which I ever happened to be in my life. According to what I had just 
heard, my cousin was on the point of losing his head, and I was unable 
to succour him in the least. Fully persuaded that the men who had de- 
parted a minute ago would return after the execution was over, and con- 
scious of the impossibility of finding any otber retreat without leaving 
traces of having shifted my quarters, I determined to stop where I was. 
A root which I had observed beneath the bank, and over my head, ren- 
dered me the service of hanging by it, and of taking a position less dan- 
gerous than my former one. After the uproarious shouts and laughter 
caused by the triple execution which took place behind me, I thought I 
could hear the horses’ footsteps travelling away from the brook, and then 
all was silent. 

* Time fled, and with it the sun, who set and disappeared. Then came 
the twilight, and soon a few stars were twinking in the sky. I crept 
softly out of my retreat, and cautiously stole up the river’s bank. 
tened—I looked in every direction—nothing. Not a sound, except the 
croaking of the frogs ; not a living creature, except a few jackals prowl- 
ing around poor Lakdar’s body, which I found horribly mutilated, and 
flanked on each side by one of our eagles,also decapitated like himself. Hav- 
ing first made sure that I was quite alone, I wrapped up my cousin’s body 
and head in my burnous, took it on my shoulders, and directed my steps 
towards the spot where we had fastened our ass in the morning. 1 found 
it in the same place, browsing the grass at the foot of the tamarind-tree. 
I made use of the rope which was twisted round my head to fasten my 
precious burthen more securely. I then marched straight across the 
plain in order to gain a pathway which ought to lead me to our douar 
before daybreak. I had continued my journey for about four hours with- 
out meeting with anything, but always followed by a small party of 
jackals, whom the smell of blood kept on my track, when the ass stopped 
short, pricking its ears, and trembling at every limb. 

‘“‘] instantly perceived, not far before me, and on the path, a pair of 
shining eyes, as bright as burning coals. Accustomed to these sort of en- 
counters, I made haste to cut the cords which held Lakdar’s body on the 
ass’s back. I hoisted it on my shoulders, as before, and struck across 
country, leaving the poor brute chained to the spot, by the effect of ter- 
ror. When I was about a hundred paces off, I heard a noise which 
sounded like the fall of a heavy body violently dashed to the ground; 
then a sort of ratting in the throat; and then, nothing. The lion had 
accepted the sacrifice which I offered him. I was re-assured on my own 
account, and after making a considerable circuit, I regained the path 
which I had left.’’ 

The story ends with the vengeance which Abdallah and his friends took 
on the murderers. This wasas ample and complete as the most merci- 
less barbarian could desire. 


NIEBUHR AND LEWIS 
ON THE EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The line of Alban kings are mere phantoms, invented,—as an examina- 
tion of the chronology proves—to fill the interval between the fall of 
Troy and the foundation of Rome. Three of the kings are topographical 
personifications—Alba, of Alba itself; Tiberinus, who was drowned in 
the Tiber, of the river ; Aventinus, who was buried on the Aventine, of 
the hill. Three are duplications of more celebrated personages, with the 
adjunct of Silvius—Adueas Silvius, Latinus Silvius, and Romulus Silvius. 
Ditferent pedigrees and orders of succession are given by different fabu- 
lists. It is even doubtful, in the absence of any historical evidence of the 
fact, whebher such a city as the ancient Alba ever existed, and whether 
the whole tale of its destruction by Tullus Hostilius, so minutely and 
picturesquely toll by Livy, and treated as essentially historical by Nie- 
buy, was not invented to account for the appearance on the Alban Mount 
of sacred buildings alone, which Livy says were spared by the piety of 
the Roman king, when the rest of the city was levelled with the ground. 
If the mount was the sacred centre of an amphictyony of which Rome 
was the cole heir, there would naturally be none but sacred buildings on 
it. The palace of the wicked king Romulus was seen in the time of Dio- 
nysius at the bottom of the Jake ; like the buildings which fancy shapes 
out of strangely-formed rocks at the bottom of Lough Neagh and other 
lakes, and like the palace of King Baly, known to the readers of Southey. 
The line of Alban kings, as we said before, was required to fill up the in- 
terval between the flight of Alneas and the reputed date of the founda- 
tion of Rome. It was framed for that object, and the framers, in the com- 
mon spirit of fable, but contrary to all the analogy of history, preserved 
through the whole line the regular succession from father to son, without 
collateral descents or usurpations. The name Silvius predominates 
among the kings of Alba, from Silvius Postumus; and though there is 
no historical trace of an Alban family of Silvii, Sir G. C. Lewis thinks it 
probable that the traditional connection of this name with the kings of 
Alba was very old, certainly older than Sylla. The list of Alban kings 
itself he also considers to have been no late fabrication. It appears to 
have been recognised by the earliest chroniclers, by Fabius Pictor and 
Caeo, the former of whom gave the common story of the foundation of 
Rome, which makes Rhea Silvia the daughter of Numitor, the rightful 
king of Alba, while the latter places the foundation of Rome 432 years 
after the Trojan war, which interval would just be filled by the reigns of 
®neas and the Alban kings. The foundation of Alba Longa by Ascanius, 
the omen of the sow and her thirty pigs, and the period of thirty years 
rank among the most popular and generally received of the Roman le- 
gends. The very variations in the list of kings tend to prove that it must 





have been ancient. There is no therefore for saying, with Nie- 
bubr, that the history of the Alban kings was a late forgery. In the 
Julian times not only the lists of Alban k but their costume, became 
an established fact ; and their images were carried, as those of ancestors, 
in the funeral of Drusus. On Niebubr’s rationalistic a litieal inter- 
—- of the legends about Alba and Lavinium, Sir G. C. Lewis re- 
marks :— aide 

“ While we reject as groundless the idea that the line of Alban kings 
was a forgery of late date, we must on the other hand renounce all at- 
tempts to extract historical fact out of the legendary materials of which 
the narrative of their acts is com . Thus, when we are told by Nie- 
bubr that the fairy palace of the wicked king Romulus is to be taken as 
a proof of a change in the level of the Alban lake; that the six hundred 
curators of the Sacra, said to have been sent from Alba to Laviniam under 
the leadership of Aigistus, when the Penates had been twice miraculously 
transported to the latter town, were in fact six hundred families, who mi- 
grated from the thirty Latin towns and the thirty Alban hamlets to La- 
vinium ; that the account of the colonization of the Prisci Latini from 
Alba refers, not to these towns, but to a list of thirty Alban townships, 
said to be preserved in Pliny ; that the Lavines were equivalent to the 
Latins ; but that Lavintum was a more recent city than Alba: we may 
be permitted to doubt whether any better ground can be discovered for 
these conjectures than for other rationalist reductions of mythology, and 
whether they are not devised in the same spirit of interpretation which 
converts the labours of Hercules into military expeditions, and discovers 
& type of commercial enterprise in the voyage of the Argonauts.” 


The story of the Alban kingdom was indissolubly connected with that 
of the foundation of Rome. This famous legend—the most famous of all 
legends—has come to us as it was told by Fabius -Pictor, Cincius Ali- 
mentus, and Cato, during the second Punic war; and as it was received 
by that generation which, in 296 B.C., placed near the Ficus Ruminalis 
the statue of the wolf with the twins. The external evidence for it there- 
fore is as good as for any event on the early Roman history. We need 
scarcely say that it bears decisive internal marks of fable, which per- 
plexed the later historians, who recorded it generally with unbesitating 
faith, and drove them to such wretched rationalistic devices as the con- 
version of the she-wolf into a /upa in the sense of a woman of ill-fame. 
Moreover, besides the Fabian version, which the faith of the bulk of the 
Roman people, there were a great number not only of kaleidoscopic va- 
riations, but of positively different accounts of the foundation of the city ; 
some, from Greek writers, earlier than any native accounts can be proved 
to have been. Thus Callius, a Sicilian, a century before Fabius, related 
that Roma, a Trojan woman, married Latinus, and bore Romulus and Re- 
mus, the founders of Rome ; and Dionysius reports Hellenicus an early 
contemporary of Thueydides, to have stated that Rome was founded by 
Aineas, who came to Italy with Ulysses. Imperial Rome was sure not to 
want pedigrees, and the received pedigree was sure to bedivine. Romu- 
lus (or as his twin-brother is called, Remus) is a mere mythical repre- 
rentative of the nation—what Hellen was to the Hellenes, Dorus to the 
Dorians, Ion to the Ionians, Miolus to the Molians, Chaon to the Cha- 
nians, Sicilus to the Sicilians, Italus to the Italians, Latinus to the La- 
tins. Much of the legend is made up of dignified origins, assigned to im- 
memorial rites and institutions. The worship of Vesta and the sanctity 
of the Vestals were personified in Rhea; the Lupercalia were traced to 
the she-wolf; the Larentalia and the Arval Brothers to Acca Larentia 
and her sons ; the Lemuria to the expiation by Romulus of his brother’s 
death ; the use of auguries and auspices and other ceremonies at the 
foundation of colonies, the Palilia, and the sanctity of walls and ramparts 
to the acts and observances of the founder of the city. The twins and 
their quarrel were perhaps suggested by the two consuls and their dis 
sensions. The general features of the legend are native ; and, as Sir G. 
C. Lewis says, none but a native would have known what were the right 
institutions to interweave, or the right chords of feeling to strike. But 
there are some Greek touches, as it was natural there should be ; Fabius, 
who seems first to have reduced the story to writing, having been ac- 
quainted with Greek literature, and having himself written in Greek. 
The exposure of Romulus and Remus remarkably resembles the exposure 
of Cyrus, as told by Herodotus ; and the /upa of the former legend is a 
parallel to the of the other. Atalanta, having been exposed by her 
father, was suckled by a bear. It is singular that the vultures seen by 
the Twins in their auguries seem to be Greek ; for it appears vultures are 
not seen in the lowlands of Italy. After all, it is impossible fully to ex- 
plain the origin of this, as of other legends. It can only be said that it 


lis- | Contains no discoverable truth; that the origin of Rome, and its relation 


to Alba, are unsolved and, with our present data, insoluble mysteries; 
and that, unless ethnology can light for us a more certain lamp, we must 
be content to leave in darkness the springs of the most marvellous na- 
tional character and the most famous institutions of the world. 

We do not know how far comparative philology is considered by com- 
petent judges to establish that the Romans were a mixed race, as most of 
the great nations of the world have been. Nor are we aware what recep- 
tion has generally been given by comparative philologists to Mr. F. New- 
man’s theory of an intrusive Keltic element in the Latin of Rome, predo- 
minating in the military and political words (rex, populus, plebs, senatus, 
quirites, curia, tribus, cliens, lex, jus, fas, among others,) which is to be 
identified with the Sabine language. Some eminent philologists we know 
pronounce it to be without foundation. We confess we were struck with 
the evidence adduced for it. Sir G. C. Lewis however confines himself in 
this book to examining the documentary evidence. He would of course 
admit that real ethnological indications, however slight, derived from lan- 
guage or customs, and real analogies, such as that pointed out by Nie- 
buhr, between the political divisions of Rome and Attica, if they be sound, 
are valuable as far as they go; that they may help, like authentic monu- 
ments, to support an oral tradition which would be otherwise worthless ; 
and that theories based upon them are not only welcome to curiosity, but 
acceptable to science, though they may be incapable of positive verifica- 
tion. Where positive verification is possible, science can be satisfied with 
nothing less; where, as in historical speculations, direct verification is 
impossible, she must admit a rational bypothesis, though she will reject 
& guess. 

It must be observed too that time and the importance of the event 
handed down are not the only elements to be considered in estimating 
the value of a tradition. The testimony of tradition, like that of other 
witnesses, is especially valuable where it is unwittingly given. We should 
accept the tradition of a great defeat by the Gauls, even though there 
had been no dies Alliensis in the Roman calendar. We should accept 
the tradition of the Caudiae Convention, even though the names of the 
officers who signed it had not been preserved. In the same way, the fal- 
tering tradition of the Sabine conquest is entitled to some credit above 
the legends of national glorification with which it is surrounded. The de- 
tails seem obviously fabulous. Titus Tatius is the mythical founder of 
the Titienses; the Rape of the Sabines is the mythical origia of the Con- 
sualia, the marriage custom of forcibly carrying away the bride from her 
father’s house, and the marriage cry of Talassio ; Tarpeia is the Tarpeian 
rock ; the battle between the Lapithe, and the Palatine gives origins for 
the temple of Jupiter Stator aad the Lacus Curtius ; the intercession of 
the Sabine women for certain privileges of the Roman matrons ; the trea- 
ty of alliance for the Comitium. Stripped of these details, the legend 
is reduced to the merest reminiscence in the national mind ; but it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how, except from such a reminiscence, the legend can 
have sprung. This is a slippery ground of speculation, but it is not to 
be ignored. A legend is a phenomenon of the existence of which there 
must be some account ; and if but one account is possible, that account is 
true. To treat a legend thus, implies no more than that imagination has 
its laws. It is a very different thing ffom reducing legends rationalisti- 
cally, after the manner of those who turn the she-wolf into a harlot, the 
apotheosis of Romulus into bis secret murder by the Senate during an 
eclipse, or the divine parentage of heroes into a cloak for an irregular 
amour ; and it is equally different from reducing them typically, after 
the manner of Niebuhr, who makes the legend of Romulusand Tatius and 
the war with the Sabines typify the existence of separate Roman and Sa- 
bine communities on the site of Rome ; and their political relations, and 
the rape of the Sabine women typify the absence of the jus connubii be- 
tween them—a method which, as Sir G. C. Lewis justly says, is merely a 
subtle on of the old rationalistic process. The least satisfactory part 
of Sir G. C. Lewis’s work appears to us to be that in which he undertakes 
systematically to examine the value of tradition, though we do not ques- 
tion the soundness of the general views upon the subject on which his 
book proceeds, 

The history of the regal period is shown by Sir G. C. Lewis to be in 
great measure made up of legendary origins of institutions, rites and 
customs, and legendary explanations of monuments, and local names, the 
real source of which had been forgotten. These explanatory legends 
have been woven together, or rather patched together, into tales which 
have no poetical unity. The story of Romulus is a patchwork of this 
kind. Niebuhr treats it as a heroie lay, but he owns that parts of it are 
unpoetical. Curiosity would not rest in ignorance about the imme- 
morial institutions, usages, and monuments of Rome. Invention had 





free play. It fetched Sabine simplicity and Roman monarchy from Spar- 





ta, and gave Numa Pythagoras for a master. Some of these explanatory 
legends fluctuate. rhe origin of the festival Populifugia is different! 
rred to the flight of the people at the suddea darkness during w 

Romulus was carried up to heaven or murdered, and to a defeat by the 
Gauls. The origin of the name of the Lacus Curtius was differently re- 
ferred to Mettis Curtius in the time of Romulus, and M. Curtius four cen- 
turies after. Some are excessively trivial, such as the one which ascribed 
the origin of money (nummus) to Numa. Analogous instances of such 
legends are abundant. The tendency is universal. All that was wanted 
was the ingenuity of Fabius Pictor or some other chronicler to combine 
it into a narrative the separate fables which in Ovid’s Fasti appear in 
their isolated state, and out of the explanatory legends of the asylum 
(the ancient and mysterious spot or building so called in the Intermon- 
tium), the Consualia, the marriage ceremonies, and the privileges of ma- 
trons to weave the story of the rape of the Sabines. No suspicion of 
course is hereby cast on those cases in which a fact of history, the evi- 
dence of which is traceable to contemporary testimony, is further authen- 
ticated by the existence of a monument, as Herodotus’s account of the 
passage of the fleet of Xerxes across Mount Athos is authenticated by the 
existing traces of a canal. 

The chief political and military institutions of Rome, for which no 
origin could be traced, were naturally attributed to the founder, who 
was the author of a complete polity at the age of eighteen ; for he was 
no older, according to the legend, when he founded Rome—a marvel 
which Dionysius sobers down by making him take the advice of Numi- 
tor. A political and ee system, including a radical division of a 
nation into two orders of pa cians and plebeians (a thing scarcely possi- 
ble except as the result of conquest), all struck off at heat by a single in- 
dividual, is evidently a pure fable, All researches therefore into the Re- 
mulean constitution and its modifications in the following reigns, seem 
hopeless. The fluctuating accounts as to the constitution of the primi- 
tive senate in Livy and the other authorities, show that no certain tradi- 
tion existed on the subject. The origin of the three old tribes of Rome, 
the Rhamnenses, Titienses, and Luceres (the accounts and etymologies of 
the last of which are wildly discordant), equally baffles all rational spe- 
culation. Romulus and his successors are nominally and theoretically 
constitutional kings, with prerogatives very strictly limited by the pow- 
ers of the senate and the people ; but in the narrative they act like abso- 
lute monarchs, and no other person plays any part upon the political 
scene. They are elective, the form of their election aye given, and the 
fact being historically commemorated by the office of interrex ; but 
ats aga the narrative there runs a counter theory of hereditary suc- 
cession. 

The account of Romulus having grown despotic towards the end of his 
reign, unknown to Livy, seems to have teen invented to corres th 
the rationalistic version of hie departure from earth, which e him be 
murdered by the senators on the newly incorporated citizens, instead of 
being carried up into heaven. The domestic principles and usages, and na- 
tional habits of life, the establishment of which is ascribed to Romulus, 
could still less have emanated from an individual will than the political 
and military institutions. The harmonious joint reign of Romulus and 
Tatius is unexampled, and morally impossible. The conquests by Romu- 
lus of towns near Rome are a part of the legerd which ascribes to him 
the institution of the Triumph, the Spolia Opima, the Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, and the Roman system of military colonization. His end, ae- 
cording to that which is obviously the elder legend, was miraculous. The 
government by five days’ interreges which succeeds is impossible in its 
self, and inconsistent with the meaning of the name interrex. The whole 
account is mythological : it lies beyond the province of history; and 
from that which lies beyond the province of history, history and histori- 
cal speculation must be content to abstain. 

With Numa we come to a group of religious and ritual legends. He is 


the sage upon the throne, and he invents the religious system of Rome, as ~ 


though national religions and religious system were not the most vital 
and subtle growth of the national mind. Greeks attributed his wisdom 
to the teaching of Pythagoras, much as they ascribed the Decemviral laws 
to an imitation of the laws of Athens, and, we may add, the foundation 
of Rome itself to a Homeric hero. So Plato was piously held by some 
Christians, who are gently confuted by St. Augustine, to have drawn his 
anticipative Christianity from intercourse with the prophet Jeremiah in 
Egypt ; chronology being set at defiance in that case, as in the case of 
Numa and Pythagoras. The books of Numa, containing his religious laws, 
which were pretended to have been found in his tomb on the Janiculum 
B.C. 181, are proved to have been justly burnt as aforgery, by their hav- 
ing been Pythagorean, in accordance with the anachronistic legend. Nie- 
bubr admits Numa, like Romulus, to be a mythical personage, but he 
tries nevertheless to educe from the myth historical facts concerning the 
political relations between the Rhamnenses and the Titienses. 

Niebuhr says, that “ with Tullus Hostilius we reach the beginning of 
a new sec/e, and of a narrative resting on historical ground, of a kind to- 
tally different from the story of the preceding period;” a statement, by 
the way, which contrasts rather strangely with his subsequent declara- 
tion, that “ one of the main objects of his first volume was to prove that 
the story of Rome under the kings was altogether without historical 
foundation.”” The external evidence however for Tullus Hostilius has no 
advantage over the evidence for Romulus and Numa, except in the al- 
most inappreciabie difference of time. Their effigies as well as his stood 
among the statues of the Seven Kings in the Capitol, which embodied the 
undoubting faith of the people. His history, when examined internally, 
seems to be made up in the same way as theirs, of explanatory legends, 
tesselated together, but not so as to conceal the joints, into the narrative 
of the fate of Alba. First, we hae the legendary origin of the general 
mode of procedure previous to laring war, which is represented as a 
personal command of Tallus, just as the political and religious institu- 
tions were represented as personal inventions of Romulus and Numa. 
Then follows the origin of the name Fossa Cluilia ; and next, the origin 
of a group of monuments, certain tombs or barrows, the pila Horatia, the 
altars of Juno Sororia and Janus Curiatius, and the Sororium Tigillum, 
under which a member of the gens Horatia passed, as under a yoke, in 
certain piacular rites observed by that family. The position of the tombs 
called those of the Horatii and Curiatii seems to have suggested the de- 
tails of the combat. Lest any one should take the pila Horatia to have 
been an autheratic monument of a real eveut, it may be observed that it 
was unknown, as Livy admits, to which of the two nations the Horatii 
and Curiatii respectively belonged. The treaty with Alba gives an ori- 
gin to the Fetial Law of treaties ; and if the reader will refer to the pas- 
sage in Livy, he will see very clearly how the narrative is spun out of the 
ancient formula found in the pontifical books, which it is inferred Tullas 
must have invented in making the treaty with Alba, because no treaty 
prior to that with Alba was known. 

The legend of Horatii and the Curiatii is pieced on to that of the fate 
of Alba, with which it would otherwise be inconsistent by the treachery 
of Mettus Fuffetius, and his symbolical punishment ; which Livy says was 
un-Roman, and the memory of whieh could not possibly live for five cen- 
turies. We have then the tragic tale of the destruction of the city, all 
but the temples, told as though Livy had been an eye-witness. This le- 
gend explains the appearance of sacred buildings without a city on the 
Alban mount, and the origin of certain Roman houses reported to be of 
Alban extraction, which Tullus is made to transplant to the Celian. We 
have then the mythical origins of the Curia Hostilia, the nine days’ rites 
to “ procure” a shower of stones, and, probably, of certain special sacra 
observed by the houses called Alban. The death of Tullus, according to 
the oldest legend, was miraculous ; but like the apotheosis of Romulus, 
it was rationalized by some into a mysterious murder. His character is 
evidently deduced from his legendary acts, The narrative of his reign is 
a very good specimen of the manner in which separate legends, topogra- 
phical, institutional, monumental, genealogical, and ritual, have been tes- 
selated together into a continuous narrative. 

Ancus, to whom Niebubr assigns a place in history as the founder of 
the plebeian order, is the grandson of the mythical Nama, and thus suc- 
seeds on the hereditary principle to an elective monarchy ; and though 
most writers called him the son of Marcius the Sabine, Cicero mentions 
itas a proof of the obscurity of early Roman history that the father of 
Ancus was unknown. The history of the king is made up of the origins 
of the Fetial Law (attributed by other versions of the fable to Numa), of 
the fortifications of the Aventine and Janiculum, of the Pons Sublicius, 
of Ostia, of the Fossa Quiritium, of the most ancient prison, of the divi- 
sion among the citizens of public land taken in war. The settlement of 
conquered Latins on the Aventine, mentioned by Livy, which Niebuhr 
considers the historical origin of the plebs, is not mentioned by Dionysius, 
and no peculiar importance is attached to it by Livy. The plebs is treat- 
ed by all the historians as a part of the institutions of Romulus, and coe- 
val with the city ; and analogy would lead us rather to suppose that the 
the origin of the patrician order was subsequent to that of the plebs, 
fpasmuch as aristocracies have almost universally sprung from con- 
quest. . 

we must conclude this sketch for the present. In tracing it, our 
at. . ‘object bas been to introduce our readers to Sir G. C. Lewis’s book, 
which we have followed with regard to all the main points, though we 
have not absolutely confined ourselves to it in detail. We will venture 
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to say that if anything bas crept in which is unwortby of @ profound and 
accurate scholar, it is not from his pen but from ours. 

Before concluding however we must once more call attention to the 

, and as it seems to us decisive, change which this book will make in 
our mode of studying early Roman History. Instead of beginning with 
speculation, we are taught first to examine strictly the nature of the data 
on which our speculations are to be founded. We are t to shift our 
point of view from the age of Romulus to that of Fabius Pictor and Cin 
cius Alimentas, and to inquire what materials these, the first narrators of 
the early history of their country, had out of which to form their narra- 
tive. If we begin our inquiry with the foundation of the city, we insen- 
sibly abandon ourselves to the illusion produced by the minute and mat- 
ter-of-fact eharacfer of the narratives of Livy and Dionysius ; if we begin 
with the first reduction of the early history to writing, we must at once 
see, and cavnot afterwards forget, the truth. That truth may be unwel- 
come to curiosity, but it is better than the most specious or ingenious 
error. It is better even than the learned and enthusiastic vision of Nie- 
bubr, if that vision be nothing but a dream. 

We will not say that Sir G. C. Lewis’s book will be accepted without 
qualification. We have intimated that his analysis of traditional evi- 
dence seems to us incomplete ; and we are inclined to think that by com- 
pleting it, the value of some of the traditions might be increased in a 
slight degree. We are also inclined to hope that analogy and political 
pathology (if we may use the expression) may, in conjunction with the 
traditions, throw more real light than he seems to think attainable on the 
critical changes of the early Roman Constitution. Some readers will be 
repelled by tbe style, which is even colder and dryer than the subject re- 
quired, though it is masculine and clear, and therefore a relief after some 
of the writer’s predecessors. But of this we are sure, that the 
work will be highly valued by every student who carefully reads 
it, and that every student ought to read it before he proceeds to 
indoctrinate bimself with the views of Niebubr. It is a monument 
of accurate erudition and conscientious investigation—of that pene- 
trating industry which has since earned for the author the public confi- 
dence in another sphere. It is an excellent school of antiquarian criti- 
cism. It is a model of calm and modest, though unflinching, examina- 
tisn of the theories of great men. Its value and its results will not be 
confined to the particular question of which it treats. The early history 
of Rome has been, from its interest and obscurity, the school aud gym- 
nasium of antiquarian research ; aud the rules formed and the habits ac- 
quired there will be carried into spheres of investigation which are of 
more practical importance to mankind. 





SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


About three miles north of Yarmouth, in Norfolk, isa small village 
called Caistor. It is situated near the sea, and contains a few houses and 
a great deal of sand. There are few trees near it; and those few seem 
sickly, as if their growth were stunted by the keen winds which sweep 
along the coast. The only object which attracts attention is a lofty tow- 
er, surmounted by a slender flag-pole, which points towards the sky. 
On nearer inspection, it is found to be only a ruin. The winding stairs 
which once led to the summit of the tower have been removed, and in 
places the wall has crumbled away, leaving apertures through which the 
wind moans mournfully. Four walls enclose a large space of ground, but 
everything is decayed and in ruins, though enough is left to give the spec- 
tator an idea of its former grandeur. Here is what was a moat, but now 
a dry ditch, choked up with mud and weeds ; and there is a massive gate 
and the remains of a drawbridge. Part of achapel is visible, where, in 
times past, priests with rich vestments sung the solemn mass, and instruc- 
ted the devout Christians who were assembled, in the way to everlasting 
life. But priests and auditors, nay, the chapel itself, are gone, and 
nought remains but the crumbling stones, which mutely tell their tale. 

The castle was built by no less a personage than Sir Jobn Falstaff— 
honest Jack Falstaff! Yet the brave knight bore a character far differ- 
ent from that portrayed by the immortal dramatist. Sir John was no 
bully, no boaster, no ignorant beor. England is indebted to him for coun- 
sel and assistance in times of danger, and ought not entirely to forget the 
exploits of s0 brave and loyal a subject. 

id Faller tells us that Shakspeare at first introduced Sir John Old- 
castle upon the stage ; but that being resented on account of the high re- 
ligious character of the knight, he gave his ideal creation a new name, 


being that of another personage of the period, whose real character was 
scarcely less different. 





John Falstaff, or, more correctly, Fastolfe, was the son of John Fas- 
tolfe, a mariner, and came into the world about 1379. He was soon left 
fatherless, and, according to the custom of the feudal times, was placed 
under the guardianship of John Duke of Bedford, the regent of France. 
He afterwards accompanied to Ireland Thomas Duke of Clarence, on his 
appointment to the governorship of that country. Whilst there, we pre- 
sume, he fell in love ; for on St. Hilary’s day 1409, he married Millicent, 
— of Sir Robert Tiptoft, and widow of Sir Stephen Scroope, whom, 
on bis wedding-day, he contracted to allow £100 per annum for pin-mo- 
ney ; this sum was regularly paid until her death, which took place dur- 
ing ber husband’s lifetime. 

The vice-regent’s court appears not to have suited the taste of Falstaff, 
who was more addicted to fighting than lounging about in idleness. He 
soon, therefore, assumed another character, and, having buckled on his 
armour, proceeded te France, where abundance of glory was to be ob- 
tained. There, his bravery soon made him known. — In the accounts of 
most of the engagements of that period, Falstaff’s name occurs in the list 
of combatants. In Normandy, Gascony, Guienne, Anjou, and Maine, his 
arm helped to sustain the British power. When Harfleur was taken in 
1415, he was made lieutenant of the place, and shortly afterwards receiv- 
ed the honour of knighthood. At Agincourt, he took a noble prisoner— 
no less a perron than the Duke of Alencon. He was in the midst of the 
strife at the taking of Rouen, Caen, Falaise, and Seez, and stormed num- 
bers of strong fortresses and castles ; amongst others, the castle of Sillé 
le Guillaume, for the capture of which he was rewarded by the title of 
baron in France. 

Among other honours poured upon him, he was elected a Knight of the 
Garter. At his election, there were an equal number of votes for our 
knight and Sir John Radcliffe ; whereupon the Duke ef Bedford gave 
the casting-vote in favour of Falstaff, and sent him a letter abounding 
‘with expressions of praise. Now, Monstrelet, in his Chronicle, states that 
Falstaff was degraded from the order on account of his dastardly conduct 
at the battle of Patay, where he and his followers, being strack with ter- 
ror at the appearance of the mysterious Joan of Arc, took to their heels, 
and left the French army in possession of the field. This tale unsupport- 
ed by another testimony, is utterly false ; for although it is a fact that 
Sir John was oy to flight at Patay, the tale of his being degraded from 
the Order of the Garter, is proved untrue by the circumstance of his regu- 
lar attendance at the chapters of the order long after the period at which 
his degradation is stated to have taken place. Shakspeare, however, did 
not forget this story ; witness the first part of Henry VI, where Lord 
Talbot says : 

Shame on the Duke of Burgundy and thee! 

I vowed, base knight, when I did meet thee next, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg (plucking it of), 

Which I have done, because unworthily 

Thou wast installed in that high degree. 
The crowning exploit of Sir John was his brave conduct at the battle of 
the ig ; and how could a Yarmouth man fail to conquer in such a 
battle? With a small band of Englishmen, he routed a numerous French 
army, commanded by “le jeune et beau Dunois’” himself. The battle 

t its name from the circumstance of our knight making a kind of forti- 

tion with his wagons, which were for the most part full of herrings ; 
for, besides the army being led by a Yarmouth man, the season was Lent, 
and these two circumstances combined, shew the reason of his carrying so 
large & quantity of that small but excellent fish. 

e year following the affair at Patay found Sir John lieutenant of 
Caen ; and he was sent in 1432 as ambassador to the council of Basel, 
where he seems to have fulfilled his duty satisfactorily, for he was after- 
wards sent to conclude a peace with France. A few years after this event, 
the good old knight retired from service, with glory and renown ; he 
turned his steps towards his native place, and, building a castle at Cais- 
tor, there spent the remainder of his life. He died in 1459, and was 
buried at the priory of Broomholm. His resting-place while dead, and 
his habitation while living, have bowed before the stroke of time, and 
nothing now remains but a few mouldering, crumbling walls. A few 
years more, and all will be gone. 

In his retirement, Sir John was not oblivious of the advantages of learn- 
ing. In that age, little encourgement was given to literature ; but to 
that little, he contributed a The translation of Tully de Sanectute 
was made by his order, and printed in 1841 by the father of English print- 
ing. To Oxford, be was a bountiful benefactor ; nor was he forgetful of 

sister university of Cambridge. 

» sHe was intent in his old age upon founding a college for seven priests, 
and the same number of poor men: but unexpected difficulties arrested 
its progress, and death proved an irresistible obstacle to its completion. 


Such was the Falstaff of fact, a soldier of courage and conduct, and al- 
together, for his age, a worthy and respectable character. It will always, 
probably, remain a mystery how Shakspeare should have thought of 
adopting for his extraordinary personation of sensuality, cowardice, and 
droliery, the name, first of a virtuous martyr, and, secondly, of a tho- 
roughly noble soldier. So it was, however ; and never, while the Eng- 
lish language endures, shall we cease to recognise in the word Falstaff, 
instead of a name of honour and dignity, a signal for raising mirth. 





THROUGH THE POWDER-MILLS. 


“Children, suppose we go to-day to see the powder-mills?” 

This maternal invitation was not very warmiy responded to. Some of 
us, here safely buried out of the busy world, and greatly enjoying our 
entombment, thought nothing so interesting as our own old ruin where 
we had nestled for the summer in company with the owls and crows— 
nothing so charming as our woody braes, our sunny castle-garden, our 
ever-musical linn. The mere mention of any mills—and powder-millsa— 
pah! wasintolerable. Another fair division—of a learned tendency— 
suggested that powder-mills had an unpleasant habit of blowing them- 
selves up, especially in the presence of visitors ; and life being still vaiu- 
able, for scientific and other purposes, this division resolutely declined. 
A third section of our household—fortunately indifferent as to external en- 
tertainments, and willing to do anything, or go anywhere, under certain 
conditions—merely hinted that the expedition would be “ stupid.” 

“Children, papa particularly wishes you to go.” 

Of course, we went. 

It was a lovely day in October—a Scottish October—resembling that 
“Indian summer” of which Americans boast, and which must be the 
heavenliest season of the year. We set off—young men and maidens, 
mother and bairns—there is nothing more pleasant than a country walk 
with children. Forgetting the powder-mills, our destination, together 
with all agreeable prognostications about our doubtful return, except in 
a few blackened fragments, we gave ourselves up entirely to the delight 
of the ramble. 

Never mind, children, though we slip at every step down the steep 
curved road, muddy with last night’s rain, and thickly sown with fallea 
leaves. One look backwards at our old ruin, the broken turret of which 
stands out against a sky of that soft, pale, milky blue. peculiar to au- 
tumn—clear, though you feel at any minute it might hide itself under 
those white fleecy clouds, and darken into settled rain. Still, never 
mind—a brighter day has not blessed us through the whole year, even if 
it be the last. 

I love autumn : I love every hour of a day like this; snatched as it 
were in the very face of winter, and revelled in—no, not revelled, it is 
too young and foolish a word—but enjoyed, solemnly and thanfally en- 
joyed, like a late-in life happiness—perhaps the truest and sacredest of 
all. I love every step of a walk like this—every soft downward flitter 
of the contented leaves, that have done their summer work, and seem 
not afraid of dying. I like to stop every yard or two to pull a last-re- 
maining flower, a stray bit of woodbine, or a red crane’s-bill ; to notice 
the shimmering spider-webs, covering every fern and tall grass-seed— 
easily distinguished, for on them the dew lies all day now. Plunging 
through ‘his wood would be almost like fording the river—our own river, 
which » » can hear running at the foot of this brae. An there, skirting 
along, we catch a glimpse of the little nooky valley wi. re lies our fami- 
liar bleachficld, with the white webs spread out in the suusine. 

Emerging into a high road, we stili hear, unseen, the sou. of falling 
waters coming up from the bottom of the woody slope. 

“We are safe to follow the stream up to the powder-mills,” said 
mamma. 

Truly, this is the very last place where one would think of } oki: g for 
any sort of manufacture, least of all that which makes of * ¥-!lainous 
saltpetre” and other material— 
Digged 
Ont of the bowels of the harmless earth — 


the fearful combination, horror of all mothers, from the time when little 
Jack burns his wicked wee fingers with a surreptitious squib on Gunpow- 
der-plot Day, till—God help her!—she finds “ my poor son John” in the 
fatal lists that in their terrible brevity come home to us from Sebas- 
topol ! 

Bebastopol !—we can hardly believe there is such a place, when stroll- 
ing along here. Whata lovely spot! A deep winding gorge, cut cleanly 
down out of the hilly country, at the bottom of which the river runs; 
no, not runs, but skips and dances, swiftly and brightly, over a bed of 
stones, sometimes so shallow we can almost cross it ; sometimes settling 
into deep pools. It has very high banks, thick with trees, or fringed 
with large ferns; now and then a rough, bare, reddish rock crops out, 
and makes little “bits” so exquisite, that one would not wonder to find 
an artist and an easel planted at every hundred yards. But no; this 
glen is out of the beaten tracks of painters and tourists; nobody minds 
it: it is only “the road to the powder-mills.” 

So we stroll along, marvelling at its beauty, its delicious sights and 
sounds, though of the latter there is nothing louder than the lap-lap of 
the waters, or the whirr of a wood-pigeon’s wing. We do not meeta 
soul, nor seem to expect it ; everywhere is spread a safe solitude, a gol- 
den Arcadian calm. 

‘‘ The road to the powder-mills.”” We have almost forgotten their ex- 
istence. However, here, on an old stone-gateway, which might answer 
as portal to anything in the feudal line, we espy a notification of “ No 
admission except on business.” Of course our entrance is “on business,” 
as this must be our destination. But we see nothing more portentous 
than a decent cottage, with a border of flowers, and a kail-yard behind, 
sloping riverwards. At the door stands a comely woman, with a couple 
of fat flaxen-haired little ones ; bless their little hearts! they do not 
look as if they belonged to a powder-mill. However, to make sure, we 
ask the question. 

‘Ou ay,” briefly replies the woman, and points our way on. 

No symptoms whatever of anything beyond a lovely country-road 
skirting the river, which runs at our left-hand, while on the right is a high 
bank, all brambles and fern. As for any sign of human habitation—yes 
—here is certainly a sort of cottage, partly cut out of the rock, partly 
built of stone, the door and windows carefully fastened up ; but other- 
wise, nothing remarkable. And beside it, greatly to the children’s de- 
light, springs from a rock one of those slender runnels that in summer 
dwindle to a mere thread. Led by a rade wooden-spout. it comes leap- 
ing down, no thicker than a girl’s wrist. We rush to it, and try hard to 
quench our thirst out of Adam’s goblet-—namely, six drops caught in the 
palm of the hand—uatil one brilliant genius boldly stands under, and 
puts his lips to the tiny douche, getting at once his fill, not only in mouth, 
but in eyes, nose, and sbirt-collar. Then the children are seized with a 
new fit of drouth, and insist on trying the same experiment, which results 
in a universal laugh, and a pretty general soaking. 

All this time, save the woman and the bairns, we had not seen a living 
soul, 

“« Where shall we find the powder-mills?” became a serious question ; 
and some of us suggested that they might haye blown up overnight, and 
be found nowhere at all. At last, to solve the difficulty, we beheld, is- 
suing from a second low round building, two—ay, actually two men. 
Our youngess shrank back behind her mamma’s shawl. 

For, very grimly to look upon were these individuale—black-faced 
sooty-handed, with an odd uncertain frightened air. They eyed us with 
a sort of uneasy curiosity, as if wondering how on earth we had got in 
there, but said nothiag. 

Past—though at a distance of some fifty yards—past another small 
round house—through the half-opened door of which we discerned a heap 
of what looked like butter-kegs, soot-blackened. Hard by stood, with 
equally somber looks, another of thesé Achrontic workmen. And then 
we we met a wagon, blackened all over; it rolled slowly along, the 
ape boughs that overhung the road brushinig its top, which was covered 
n as carefully as if there had been somebody dead iuside. The wagoner— 
he might have been Pluto’s own—looked at our gay laughing party with 
the same air of glum astonishment, and passed us by. 

“ T’m sure that cart is full of gunpowder.” 

“ Do you think those shut-up houses can be powder-magazines ?” 

“ T vow I smell sulphur!’ 

And surely in the midst of this lovely glen, through the murmur of the 
water, and the fresh scent of the dewy ferns, we became sensible of a most 
Tartarean odour. We had reached the gunpowder region at last. 

The green lane broke into an open space, blackened with débris of un- 
known kind; the running stream was caught and diverted into various mul- 
tifarious channels, or led under water-wheels in dark buildings, of which 
the doors seemed sedulously kept half-closed. Another peculiarity of these 
buildings was, that each was planted separate, within a considerable dis- 
tance of the other. Between them, a few workmen were moving about 
with that grim cautiousuess which seemed the characteristic of the place. 
There was none of the careless jollity one usually sees in @ manufactur- 





ing community ; everybody seemed to go about as if he had something 
on his mind. 





“ Ladies, I think you must have mistaken your way. We never aliow 
strangers through our premises: it would be highly dangerons.”’ 

“ Dangerous !’’—and our old horrors revived. 

“ Yes, madam,” continued the owner, after he had been informed who 
we were, and our passport to his domains. “ You see, the most trivial 
carelessness, a spark from a cigar, the friction of a ehoe-nail against the 
floor, might blow up any one of our magazines or workshops—one, or 
even more; though, as you may have noticed, we place them as far asun- 
der as we can, for fear of accident.’’ 

“ Do accidents often occcur?” we asked in some trepidation. 

“ Fewer, of late years; but when they do, they are rather serious. M 
house there”—and the old gentleman, who. from his comfortable and be- 
niga countenance and manner, might have spent his days in growing in- 
nocent wheat instead of fabricating gaunpowder—pointed to a handsome 
abode on the top of the hill—* my house there had once the roof torn off, 
and the drawing room windows blown in, with an explosion ; 80 it be- 
hoves us to take precautions.” 

“ Perhaps it were better not to go,” hesitated some of us, and wished 
ourselves well out of this den of danger. 

“ No fear,” smiled the mill-owner. “ If you will follow my son, and 
go only where he tells you, you will come to no harm.” 

We obeyed ; not without qualms, which, however, gradually vanished 
under the gentlemanly kindness and intelligence of our guide. 

Now, this does not pretend to be a scientific “ article.”” Any one whe wishes 
to know how gunpowder is made, must just look out letter G in the near- 
est cyclopedia ; for in spite of “ my son’s” courteous and lucid explana- 
tions as we went through the mills, [ have at this minute the very vaguest 
ideas on the subject. I know we went up and down for about half a mile 
along the river-side, poked our heads tremblingly into various dark build- 
ings, in one of which was a gigantic water-wheel, grinding incessantly at 
what was said to be gunpowder, and into which the intrusion of a few 
grains of some foreign body would blow up the whole concern, and scat- 
ter destruction in all directions. I know we crossed the siream on a foot- 
bridge, and for a few moments paused there to look up at a perpendicular 
rock, chiefly composed of red sandstone. It was about 100 feet high, 
crowned by aa natural turret, round which clustered bushes of green 
broom, pendent bramble wreaths, and boughs of yellow birk—a view pic- 
turesque enough to be made use of, and exhibited, like our neighbouring 
show-place, at sixpence per head, but which here abides unnoticed and 
tourist-free, being only “ the powder-mills.”’ 

I know, likewise, that we might have gained an infinite deal of useful 
information had not our minds been sorely distracted by the naturai pro- 
pensity of the younger generation to stand on the edge of deep water- 
tanks ; or persists in penetrating into murky houses, whence issued sul- 
phurous stenches ; or shew a fatal inclination to take and handle hot 
saltpetre crystals; in fact, to do anything they ought not to do, and 
nothing that they ought. A small peculiarity, not on the whole ob- 
jectionable. A child is good for little without a certain degree of intel- 
ligent inquisitiveness. 

Well, we ran Phe gauntlet of the whole machinery, and no harm came 
to anybody. We saw the grinding and the drying, and the mixing of 
those ingredieuts, harmless enough apart, which make up the great de- 
structive acvat—the most cursed invention of the human race. We saw 
it packed in those innocent-looking kegs, and lying safe and innocu- 
ous in those little stone-houses, over which beech-trees shook their 
leaves, and fern and brambles grew: lying there, in that quiet glen, un- 
til it should be transferred thence to work abroad its errand of death. 

“ We have sent a great deal to the Turkish government, for the Cri- 
mea,” was the answer to a very natural question on our parts. “ Indeed, 
we send it from these mills to every quarter of the world.” 

God help the world! There was something sickening in the idea how, 
in theee terrible war-times, a human life might hang, as it were, upon 
every ounce of the fatal substance that lay so snug in this Arcadian 
valley—that we had close at our hand what may erelong be destined to 
level a city, destroy a fleet, or slaughter an army. And yet the river 
went singing on, and the bonghs waved, and jhe bees buzzed about in 
the sunshine, and all the Omnaipotent’s beautiful world of nature lived 
its ianocent unconscious life, each in iis own way. It was an awful 
thought—a thought which nothing could allay, save a belief in the same 
Omnipotence, and in that manifestation of it which makes it to us like- 
wise All-wisdom and All-love. 

We ended our inspection of the powder-mills, if not more practically 
informed concerning them, at all events, considerably the better for 
many new and serious thoughts. Quitting our kind guide, who had 
brought us to the entrance, we again retraced our way to the further end 
of the glen. The works altogether extended, we were told, for more than 
a mile along the river-side. Repassing the various places, bat keeping 
at a safe distance, and standing most respectfully aside whenever we met 
one of the funereal-looking powder-wagons with its grim wagoner—I 
declare solemnly, we did not meet a single workman who wore a smile 
upon his face !—we came at last to the utmost boundary of the mills. 

I think more than one of us breathed freer, and took a brighter and 
cheerier view of the outside world, when we had got fairly out of sight 
and smell of Friar Baeon’s atrocious condiments—admirable cookery for 
the feast of death: and walking along past a cottage and a byre, where 
stood a sturdy farmer-lad with his team, and a lassie with a bucket— 
both good specimens of that bright, honest, intelligent cast of face which 
one continually meets with in the pastoral districts of Scotland—we came 
by a sudden twist in the road, upon a “ bonnie sight.” 

On a bare knoll, round which the stream curved, clustered about in 
all directions, down even to the shiny shallows of the water, lay a flock 
of sheep—the whitest, the fattest, the meekest, and bappiest-looking 
sheep ; not in scores merely, but in hundreds, basking in the sun, chew- 
ing the cud en masse ; and at the sound of footsteps, just turning round 
their innocent mild faces, but scarcely a single one stirred. They were 
not afraid—why need they? They looked asif not a thought of harm 
or evil had ever troubled their lives. A little way off were the two shep- 
herds—one lolling on the ground, the other standing smoking his pipe ; 
and at their feet the collies dozed in peace. 

We began talking to one of the shepherds—a brown-faced old fellow, 
with a keen honest eye and shaggy brows. Nothing loath, he came and 
leaned against the little wooden bridge where we were sitting, and 
listened with a gratified smile to our warm admiration of his charge. 

“ They’re no bad sheep,” was all he auswered. 

We asked where they came from. 

“ Frae Skye, aad going to Galashields.”’ 

“ You are a Highlandman ?” 

“ Ay, but no o’ Skye ; I come frae Loch ’*——(I missed the word) “by 
Inverness ’’—as, indeed, one might almost have guessed by his very pure 
accent. 

‘It is a fine country about Inverness.” 

“Tis that indeed ; and mony guid sheep thereabouts too. But 
these come frae Skye,” he repeated, looking downwards at his fleecy 
friends. 

“Did you bring them all the way? and how long have you been on 
the road ?” 

“Just ’—he paused to ponder—“ just thirty-four days.’ 

‘“* And how many are there in the flock?” 

“ Five hundred and forty.” 

To bring 540 sheep a month’s journey across the country! It seem- 
ed no easy undertaking. “ And how many miles a day do you get 
over?” 

“ About ten, or maybe twal—nae mair: they’re tender beasts, ye 
ken.” 

“ And what do you do at night?” 

“ Whatch.” 

“ Isn’t it very cold lying out of nights now?” _ F 

The old shepherd shrugged his shoulders, but said sturdily: “Ou, no!” 

“ Where did you lie last night?” 

“ Out on the back o’ the Pentlands.” ‘ 

They looked bright and sunshiny enough now, these bonniest of all the 
Lowland hills ; but last night, I remembered we could not see them for 
mist and rain. 4 . 

“Come, Willie, we maun awa’,” said oar friend to his companion, after 
standing a few minutes more silently leaning over the bridge, with his 
bonnet pulled over his eyes. 4 . 

The lad sprang up, likewise the collies. Soon the sheep was roused into a 
general commotion, and, divided into two flocks, slowly began to move 
away. Our shepherd waited for the first detachment to elear off ; then, 
calling his flock and his collie in some incomprehensible Highland tongue, 
drew his plaid over his shoulder and. prepared to follow. 

“Is that plaid all you have to lie out in of nights?” I asked, as we 
scorer ‘wearin’ auld, like mysel’; but it’s no that bad; and 
it'll last out my time. Guid-day, leddies—guid day.” 

And so, wrapping it round him, the old shepherd went after his 
se they are not going through the powder-mills!”’ 

No, no. We saw them a few minutes after, winding leisurely up the 
brae that led into the flat country—the country of cornfields and pas 
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ture-lands. We caught the last glimmer of the white moving mass as 
it disappeared under the trees—heard, fainter and fainter, the sharp 
barking of the dogs; and then we were sitting alone on the small bridge, 
listening to the running of the river, and looking out lazily upon the 
sunny curves of the Pentlands far away. 

“] wonder,” whispered one of us, “ whether there will ever come a 
pos when there shall be no such thing in the world as Gunpowder 

ills!” 


THE SPUR, AND THE CHIFNEYS. 
BY AN OLD MASTER OF HOUNDS AND OWNER OF RACE HORSES. 


We left off in the middle of the race for the Oaks at Epsom, when Net- 
tle, the first favourite in the race, lost every chance of winning it, from 
neither more nor less than the use and abuse of spurs. I assert broadly, 
that had she been ridden without spurs, and but for that fatal spur, 
which, on her being pushed against the chains, went bang into her, and 
remained there, thus torturing her to madness, and causing her to plunge 
in desperation, ergo the sad result to her jockey, to her, to her owner, 
and her backers would not have not occurred. And further, I no less 
fearlessly assert, that under no circumstances could a spur be any aid to- 
wards winning a race with such a mare as Nettle; such an animal 
should be kept as quiet as possible before and during a race; a jockey 
should sit still above all things, and the absence of spurs makes bim 
more at his ease in his saddle, and not only prevents mischief, but gives 
him anu immense advantage in commanding his horse, especially when a 
young one jumps, swerves, or turns round quickly, when not one man 
in twenty, particularly a short legged one, which most jockeys are, can 
prevent the spur unintentionally being used, and with it following a 
train of incalculable evils. In like manner I no less confidently assert 
that spurs could not have been of any use to the Lord of the Isles in his 
race for the Derby, and may, for aught I kuow, have lostit him. As- 
suredly, the use and abuse of them for the Two Thousand was the cause 
of reducing, if not of annibilating, his chance for the Derby. 

A good temper, bearing and forbearing, a firm seat and a firm pair of 
hands, the obtaining and maintaining a complete command over the 
horse, by the constant use of a proper bit at exercise, by which he can 
be contro!led and kept within himself, and thus satisfy him that he can- 
not run away, and of course using it in his next race, with a man on his 
back, who knows him, and who the horse knows, can command him, and 
spurs off, the Lord of the Isles may have a chance, and a good one, for 
the St. Leger, ifit is in him, which I am inclined to think it may be—no- 
thing else will. 

Habit, conceit, and desire to study appearances, and fear of being 
laughed at, will make many a jockey turn sulky when you propose to 
take off his spurs, conceiving it as much infra dig. as would a knight of 
the olden time have done at a tournament. They have argued with me 
when proposing it, that they would not use them till required ; whereas, 
knowing well that no man, be he the finest horseman in the universe, can 
control their use under certain circumstances, I never listen to or stand 
apy such arrant nonsense and conceit, and have often taken them off then 
and there, and, moreover, have won many a race by this simple abstrac- 
tion and abnegation. : 

Some readers will be old enough to remember Mameluke and Sam 
Chifney and the St. Leger of 1827, and how not only that race was lost 
by severity of treatment, but the best horse of his year, if not of his 
day, ruined as a racer, and made i!l-tempered and restive for life, in con- 
sequence of his treatment on that day ; whereas quiet common sense, 
coaxing, with firmness and kindness, would have prevented all the mis- 
chief. In fact, the stupidest thing of the kind that ever was done by man 
was perpetrated by the Chifaeys and their party on that occasion ; and 
which is not, I believe, generally known. 

A mare of Mr. Tarleton’s, also in the St. Leger, and trained and kept 
in the same stable side by side with Mameluke, and who was actually 
brought into the stable for saddling, was withdrawn at the last moment ; 
and the horse when taken out, away from his stable companion, and that 
witbal a mare, began to neigh, look back, and attempt to turn round : 
just what every good-tempered, high-spirited horse should and will do. 
Hewould not go up the course, a/tas away from the mare, and Chifuey, 
with the eyes of the world and all Yorkshire upon him, thinking of his 
own reputation as a horseman instead of the immense responsibility en- 
trusted to him, and that he must not be beat by a horse, instead of being 
cool and quiet, and getting some one to lead him, began at once to use 
severity, and to spur, and to attempt to force him up the course, which, 
with such a horse as Mameluke, will never succeed, as they will not have 
it at any price. I need not at this distance of time go over the whole 
scene that occurred consequent upon this treatment of Mameluke—the 
number of false starts, and, at last, Matilda stealing away with the lead 
soma fifty yards a-head, and Mameluke, with Chifney, left a hundred 
yards in the rear behind all the others. The result marked the immense 
superiority of Mameluke over everything in the race. Notwithstanding 
all the fighting and bullying, and consequent extraction of physical pow- 
er and the loss of the hundred yards start, he got up to his horses, ran 
through them, and placed himselfalongside of the victor, Matilda, at the 
winning post, but only a good second, where first was clearly his proper 
place on that day. Matilda, the winner, was a little quick mare, easily 
handled, and ready to slip away with at a start; and bad been nursed 
and kept as quiet as a mouse by Jim Robinson, who, getting her at once 
ypon her legs and away with too good a start, undeniably stole the race 
from Mameluke and Sam Chifney—a race, had man and horse kept their 
tempers (and the loss of temper of a rider is fatal toany horse) that other- 
wise was clearly their own. 

The memorable race for the St. Leger portrayed, more than volumes 
that might be written on the subject, the characteristics of these two great 
jockeys, Sam Chifney and Jim Robinson—Chifney’s loss of temper, with 
that of his horse—his attempts to force, rather than persuade him into 
obedience ; while Robinson patted, coaxed, and humoured a high-spirited, 
impatient, little mare, till he got ber fairly off, and then, I will answer 
for it, sat as still as possible, and never used whip or spur. Chifney, to 
do him only justice, showed, as usual, great talent and fine horsemanship 
during the race; and no man perhaps but himself, after all that had oc- 
curred, would have brought up and placed Mameluke second. And, such 
as I admired Sam asa magnificent horseman, and his mental and bodily 
energy as a jockey in a race, the whole Chifney school was too much one 
of severity—William as a trainer, Sam as a jockey : much too great seve- 
rity for one animal in a hundred to stand in temper, or to live through 
in constitution.— Sporting Magazine. 


PARIS GOSSIP ; THE LEGITIMISTS ; THE ARTISTS. 


In the higher classes some little emotion has taken place also, not, how- 
ever, displaying itself by meetings in the public market place, but by an 
émeute in one of the very first sa/ons of the Faubourg St. Germain—that 
of the Princess de B——. The circumstances are too characteristic of 
the times we live in—they lead to such an immense field of discovery of 
treachery and danger that they are worth recording. The sa/on of the 
Princess de B—— is one of the most Aupé and legitimate in all the great 
Faubourg. The grande dame who presides over it seeks no disguise, 
but proclaims her sentiments in the clearest manner. She it was who 
last year receiving an avertissement from an official source, warning her 
that should she suffer any conversation to take place in her salon con- 
cerning the Emperor, or, indeed, any member of the Court, she would in- 
cur displeasure in bigh quarters, returned for answer that “there was no 
need to forbid the introduction of any such improper conversation in Aer 
salon, as having a family of daughters she was compelled to be particu- 
lar.” There was no means of noticing this speech, which certainly rallied 
the laughers to her side—and during the whole of last season she was left 
in peace. Her salon was reopened for the winter on Sunday last, and 
being the first soirée of the lady, who may be considered the boldest fe- 
male chef de partie in Paris, was of course very numerously attended 
by all the somités of the Legitimists, who made a point of uniting on that 
night in order to recount the result of their difierent labours in the various 
capitals of Europe during the summer. Among the most favoured, stood 
first and foremost Count Leon de F——, whose father held high office un- 
der Charles Dix, and whose family has always been of the most pure and 
spotless white. He has certainly, from having dissipated his ample pa- 
trimony in his youth, been for come time past leading a somewhat prob- 
lematical existence ; but this kind of doubtful life is of little importance 
in Paris, where no Man considers himself responsible for the resources of 
his neighbours—and as he still continued irreproachable in dress, conver- 
sation and ¢on, his company was still sought by all the élite of the aristo- 
cratic colony on the left bank of the Seine. Count Leon de F—— on the 
evening in question, was even more radiant than usual, full of the doings 
at Krobsdort, and of the journey of the Royal Bourbons to Vienna. Lil- 
ness had prevented his leaving the environs of Paris, and he was natu- 


rally most anxious to learn every particular coucerniug everybody who 
had been more fortunate than h 8 J y 
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and martyrs now hiding their lustro 
countenances amid the rural shades of Frohedort, Every item was of the 


deepest interest, and all his friends were questioned most minutely with 








regard to the future intentions of the royal party ; while every expres- 
sion of the most affectionate regard dropped from his lips by way of com- 
ment to their discourse. 

Io the midst of one of his most fervent tartines of loyalty, the liveried 
attendant of the Princess handed him a card, which a gentleman, whom 
he had already announced to the noble hostess, had sent in. By some 
unaccountable blunder on the part of the visitor, the official card of the 
Secret Police was delivered to the Count, who, in his hurried endeavours 
to repair the mistake by putting it burriedly into his pocket, let it fall 
upon the carpet ; it was picked up by the gentleman who stood nearest 
his chair, and who, in handing it back, chanced to let his eye fall upon 
the engraving. The Count turned deadly pale as he beheld the astonish- 
ment depicted on the countenances of those around, when the card be- 
came the subject of examination. It bore nought but the semblance of 
a human eye, the attribute of the secret police with which they penetrate 
everywhere! The misadventure might have been repaired with a little 
skill had not the old Duke de L—— been present amongst the company. 
He was the head of the secret police of Louis Dixhuit’s reign, and was 
partly the inventor of this very rallying sign amongst its members. He 
seized the Count, and in the midsi of the greatest confusion amongst the 
refined and elegant society, proclaimed him a felon and a traitor to the 
holy cause! The consternation may be imagined. The Count and his 
accomplice, an honest fellow but newly enlisted in the service, were bun- 
dled together into the street, and the end of the adventure has been the 
formal announcement of the Princess that she is about to re close her 
salon and not receive this winter, but to live at her country house at Au- 
teuil during the whole season. The event has done the greatest harm 
amongst the Legitimists. Laughing philosophers declare that it is an 
admirable stroke of policy on the part of Pietri, by whom the whole ad- 
venture was concocted, in order to aid in dispersing this wasp’s nest of 
Legitimists, and that Count Leon de F—— retires upon a splendid pen- 
sion which amply compensates him for credit and consideration lost. 
The experiment has certainly succeeded in sowing distrust amongst the 
party, and many of its pillars are reported to have taken the resolution 
of remaining at their country seats during the whole winter in conse- 
quence, 

The arts are in a flourishing condition, if one may judge of all that 
is doing by Government order for the Louvre and elsewhere ; and al- 
though the artists of Paris, always a discontented race, complain that 
Government treats them like the other workmen in its employ, and evi- 
dently places them in the same category by giving them work to pre- 
vent their grumbling, yet still they are glad enough to take advantage 
of the mistaken policy, by accepting all the work that Government 
provides. The ateliers are all astir with the magnificent offer of Prince 
, the Neapolitan grandee, who proposes to expend a million of 
francs on the adornments of his wife’s tomb to be placed in the cemetery 
at Montmartre ; the competition for the contract to be confined to the 
French artists alone, and to represent the Princess, who died in the flower 
of her youth and beauty, leading her two children to Heaven. The 
subject will be difficult, inasmuch as the Prince insists upon the lady 
being represented in the dress she was wont to wear when in life—that 
of the common peasantry of the environs of Naples, from which class 
she sprung, and whose costume she never abandoned. We all remember 
her even now, with her veil and coral pins; her crimson satin petti- 
coat, embroidered with gold, and her figured apron, reclining in her 
splendid carriage by the side of her husband as they drove together down 
the Champs Elysées. They say the Prince is miserable for her loss, and 
that he is daily giving fresh signs of eccentricity, spending the chief 
portion of his time in the vault where his wife is buried, and sometimes 
declining to leave it, even when night is coming on. The designs of 
the group are to be submitted to a committee of the Prince’s own selec- 
tion, and the choice of the artist is to depend upon the majority of votes. 
A million of francs has raised up suddenly a host of geniuses in every 
sculptor’s studio, and already more than two hundred competitors are 
spoken of.—Paris letter, Oct. 25. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST THE EXPULSION OF THE 
JERSEY EXILES. 

We need scarcely say that we have no sympathy with anarchical or 
homicidal doctrines, or with insults offered to a Queen—or any woman. 
Repeatedly, consistently, unsparingly have all incentives to violence been 
denounced in the Daily /Vews, both on account of their inherent crimi- 
nality, and of the injury they do to any cause in whose behalf they are 
resorted to. And attacks upon the female sex have more than once been 
reprimanded by us as cowardly and uamanly. It is therefore without 
the shadow of fear of incurring misapprehensions on this score, that we 
reiterate our protests against the treatment which the political exiles in 
Jersey have experienced at the hands of the local authorities and of the 
central government. It is indeed one of the most extraordinary features 
of these proceedings that the only parties who by their language have ex- 
posed themselves to the suspicion of advocating anarchical and homicidal 
principles, or of insulting the Queen, are left untouched by them. Even 
against the three gentlemen first expelled from Jersey no other charge is 
advanced than that the offensive letter of M. Pyatt was allowed/to ap- 
pear in the journal with which they were connected, that journal being 
conducted on the avowed principle of giving publicity to every commu- 
nication for which the author, by attaching his name to it, made himee!lf 
responsible. At the thirty proscrits subsequently expelled from Jersey 
have not even been accused of being connected in any way with that 
journal. Their sole offence is having protested against the violation of 
the assylum hitherto epjoyed by political refugees of all shades of opinion 
witbin the British dominions. With regard to these gentlemen it may 
not be out of place to remind our readers that one of them—Mr. Charles 
Hugo, the talented son of an illustrious sire—not long before he was ex- 
iled from France, suffered an imprisonment of nine months for no other 
offence than publishing an article against death punishment. We advert 
to these circumstances simply for the purpose of forestalling misrepresen- 
tations which may be resorted to in order to divert attention from the 
question really at issue. We care not who the persons may be who have 
been expelled from Jersey, or what their opinions. The proceedings 
against them have been illegal and unconstitutional, and to allow even 
the most abject and unworthy of our kind to be proceeded against other- 
wise than by due form of law is to sap and undermine the law itself. 

The arguments which have been adduced in defence of the Lynch-law 
proceedings in Jersey are inconsistent with each other. We are told ia 
one breath that the laws of Jersey differ from the laws of England, and 
that the laws of England sanction the acts ef the Governor of Jersey. 
Such flagrant self-contradiction proves that the palliators of the Jersey 
outrage have no faith in the opinions they profess. They seek to com- 
pensate for the badness of their arguments by increasing their number. 
But let us examine each position separately. 

Jersey, we are told, “has separate laws, separate privileges, and sepa- 
rate courts, and the Governor, as the representative of her Majesty, ad- 
ministers its affairs quite as much as the commander of a garrison as a 
civil officer.” This means, if it has any meaning, that Jersey is perma- 
nently “in a state of siege”—a phrase with which most Continental na- 
tions are unluckily too familiar, bat which has not hitherto been thought 
applicable to the permanent condition of any part of the British domin- 
ions. If the inhabitants of Jersey live permanently under martial law, it 
is a mockery to talk of their “separate laws, separate privileges, and 
separate courts.” It is true, indeed, that the expulsion of the exiles from 
Jersey was an unmitigated exercise of military despotism. They were 
accused of the violation of no law, they were tried in no court. They 
were banished by command of the military Governor. The laws and law 
courts of Jersey were never consulted ; the “ separate privileges” of the 
inhabitants of Jersey were violated. But even though we could admit 
that the laws and customs of Jersey warranted such proceedings, still 
that is no excuse for the Ministers who have sanctioned them. The anoma- 
lous constitution of Jersey, in respect to the personal security of indivi- 
duals, would, in that case, be like the marriage law of Scotland, some- 
thing provincial and exceptional. We are all familiar with Gretna 
Green marriages, to which those who cannot get themselves legally mar- 
ried in England, have recourse. Well, the plea set up for Ministers, in 
regard to their treatment of the Jersey exiles, is, that they contracted a 
Gretna Green marriage with desposic principles, in the only part of the 
British dominions where such a disreputable alliance was practicable. 

Again, we are told that in England foreigners are “liable to be sent 
home whenever the King sees occasion.” The exercise of this power, we 
are told, is a “royal prerogative.” Such a prerogative doubtless did 
exist, and was exercised in old times. Bat since the Revolution of 1688 
the Crown can only act through the medium of Ministers, whose respon- 
sibility to Parliament binds them to act in conformity with law. Now, 
according to the common law of England, conviction of some crime must 
precede the expulsion of any foreigner by the exertion of this alleged 
prerogative of the Crown. This was admitted when Peltier was arraigu- 
ed, at the instance of a Tory Government, for a libel against the First 
Consul of the French. This was admitted whem the Alien Act of 1848 
was passed. Ifthe Ministers of that day had believed that the Crown 








had a right to send foreigners home whenever it saw occasion, they would 





not have asked Parliament to pass an Alien Act. san Ga very persons 
who now maintain that it is the prerogative of the Crown to expel for- 
eigners without having recourse to the courts of law, admit $ the 
Crown has no means of exercising this imaginary prerogative. They say 
with reference to the expiry of the Alien Act in 1849, that “the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, after a period of suspension, or, perhaps, we should 
8a incorporation with the Statute Law, has revived, but the machinery 
which Parliament provided no longer exists.” 

We confess that this attempt to conjure up from the grave of the Stu- 
art dynasty, in which it lay entombed, this despotic doctrine of prero- 
gative, appears to us even mere dangerous and detestable than the treat- 
ment of the Jersey exiles, for which its sanction is invoked. If the Bri- 
tish people tolerate the doctrine of prerogative, in opposition to constita- 
tional law, in one case, they may rest assured that its application will 
soon be extended. Indeed the whole of these Jersey proceedings are pal- 
pably tentative and experimental. They are feelers as to what amount 
of encroachment upon the safeguards with which the British constitution 
has surrounéed the persons of individuals will be tolerated by the peo- 
ple. The Jersey exiles have not been “ sent home.” Yet if there was 
danger in their residence in Jersey, there is equal danger in their resi- 
dence in any part of England. In expelling them from Jersey, Ministers 
have done either tog much or too little. Besides, it is obviously not at 
them \that the blow .is aimed ; Ministers seek only to strike at others 
through their sides, The outcry for the expulsion of liberal political ex- 
iles from this country was raised before M. Pyatt’s letter was published, 
and without reference to anything contained in it. The proceedings 
which that letter has been used as a pretext to palliate are merely in- 
tended as a practical application of the maxim, Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili, If they are patiently endured by the people of Eagland, 
we may expect to see more rigorous measures adopted towards all politi- 
cal refugees—of whatever shade of political opinion—against whom the 
panders to irresponsible power can raise the vague and unfounded cry 
tbat they are “ red republicans.—London Daily News, Nov. 3. 





MR. CUSHING’S HAND IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The journals received by this day’s arrival from Europe, give indica- 
tions of a good deal of excitement in Great Britain, occasioned by the 
manner in which the American government has thought fit to deal with 
the question of recruiting soldiers for the war in the East. The principal 
cause of the excitement is the instructions given by Mr. Cushing, our 
Attorney-General at Washington, to the district attorneys and other offi- 
cers, to detect and prosecute offences committed by the British agents 
against our neutrality laws. These instructions were doubtless meant to 
be offensive. They were intended to irritate the British government, and 
give’our own people something to talk about, by way of taking off their 
attention from the misconduct of Mr. Pierce’s administration in other re- 
spects. 

Mr. Cushing’s instructions are certainly the saddest departure from offi- 
cial discretion of which we recollect an example in this country. The 
directions to ferret out aud bring before the tribunals any transgression 
of our neutrality laws, did not need to be enforced by the vulgar appeals 
to national prejudices, with which they are liberally seasoned. There 
was no occasion for interlarding them with invidious comments on the 
cautions which the British government gave its agents to respect our lo- 
cal laws, yet Mr. Cushing tells the district-attorneys that in enjoining 
obedience to the local law of the United States, the British authorities 
have offended against both the dignity and the rights of our government 
in a worse manaer than if they had commanded their agents directly to 
disobey our laws. The order so to proceed as not to violate the munici- 
pal laws of the United States he avers is an order to violate the spirit of 
these laws, and is in itself an infringement of the sovereign rights of the 
United States. 

This is a shallow pretence. When the government of the United States 
ordains a law, making any particular act a public offence, and annexing 
to it a penalty, it is supposed to know what it means—it is supposed to 
level its prohibitions and penalties only agaivust the acts it declares un- 
lawful. When the British government says to its agents: “ we want sol- 
diers for the war, do your best to obtain them, but use only lawful means ; 
be careful to violate no statute; pay respect to the regulations which 
the United States have enacted to preserve the obligations of neutrality,” 
it says all that a jast government could be expected to say, and to cavil 
at such injunctions, shows only a sinister purpose of some sort or other. 
The right of Great Britain to do anything to recruit her armies which 
our laws clearly permit, is manifest enough to ordinary minds ; but Mr. 
Cushing, it seems, is too profound to think so. 

We know very well that the agents of the powers which are now at war 
with each other do not scruple to lay inducements before persons in this 
country to eater the military service of their employers. The Russian 
government engages, in this way, the services of Americans, although, if 
properly watched by informers, cases of pretty clear violation of the neu- 
trality laws might be made out against those who engage them. The 
proceedings of the British agents here have been pried into with a vigi- 
lance of which we have scarce an example in the enforcement of our neu- 
trality laws, and if they cannot complain of injustice, they have some 
right to complain of partiality. We have allowed Walker to proceed 
from our shores on hostile expeditions against our neighbours. When he 
made his descent upon Mexico, and General Wool tried to prevent him, 
the General was reprimanded for intermeddling, and ordered off to Be- 
necia. Walker’s next expedition was against Nicaragua, where he is at 
present, and the government seems to have taken no particular pains to 
prevent it. The other day a crowd of armed adventurers collected in 
Texas under the eyes of our government, aad marched over the frontier 
to take part in the late Mexican revolution. We did not hear that Mr. 
Cushing or Mr. Pierce, his pupil, showed any particular indignation at 
these violations of the neutrality laws. Certainly they showed no vigi- 
lance in detecting or preventing them. 

We wish, for our part, that Mr. Cashing would confine himself to the 
duties of his office—for which, we would observe by the way, he has not 
too much capacity. Lately he has been usurping the functions of the 
legislature and the courts—he has been legislating and deciding on the 
subject of the equality of the states, on the pretext of a case supposed to 
be got up for the occasion. Cushing is Mr. Pierce’s Congress and Su- 
preme Court, all in one. The newspapers already talk of his decisions ; 
whereas the Attorney-General decides nothing—he merely gives opinions 
in important cases referred to him, which have the same authority with 
those of any other lawyer, and no more. In the present case, he has 
overflowed into the office of the Secretary of State, and thrust himself into 
our foreign relations. We must tell Mr. Cushing that he has not the 
proper qualifications for a Secretary of State, and that he will gain more 
credit by letting our foreign relations alone than by undertaking their 
management. The country will prefer to leave them with Mr. Marcy. 
Mr. Cushing is a hard-working, fussy Attorney-General of much industry 
and moderate capacity, an utter destitution of political integrity, nar- 
row views and little foresight—quite unfit, in short, for the post into 
whose sphere he now obtrudes himself. . 

Let the neutrality laws be enforced, however, but let us begin with 
those violations of them which are the most heinous. When these viola- 
tions disturb the peace of our neighbours, and are preliminary to acts of 
piracy and robbery, they are of ten times the enormity of those which 
we are now discussing. They take their most innocent form when they 
consist of such acts as a Russian minister persuading an American engi- 
neer or surgeon to enter the Russian service, or a British consul telling 
a superfluous vagabond in our streets that he can find something to do 
by going to Halifax. Let the greater offence be first brought to punish- 
ment. First the beam and then the mote, is a good old maxim. 

Let the neutrality laws be enforced, but let not their enforcement be 
made the occasion of blood-shed or even animosity between two great 
nations. If an offence against the laws is committed, punish it by penal- 
ties which the law has provided. The remedy is legal prosecution, not 
war, nor even diplomacy. These offeaces against the neutrality laws are 
matters for the courts, and not for fleets and armies to settle —M Y, 
Evening Post, Nov. 15. 





A DARING FEMALE IMPOSTOR. 

The catalogue of ships in the J/iad is not a very amusing portion of 
the poem, for the simple reason that it is a catalogue—a dry recital of 
facts and names. The same remark must necessarily apply to any at- 
tempt at describing the various enormities which have been committed 
by a young woman who bas been unfavourably known in various parts 
of the united kingdom as Alice Grey, Alice Christie, Agnes Hemans, 
Anastasia Haggard, Jane Turean, Mary Anne O’Brien, and by a dozen 
aliases besides. There is no person in our own time, save the “ Female 
Jesuit” —if all that has been recounted of that young lady be true—who 
can be quoted as at all a rival of the interesting personage who is at 
present occupying the attention of the Bench at Wolverhampton. The 
reader must, however, reconcile himself to a somewhat dry narrative of 
facts, for our young heroine has made such good use of her time that a 
mere enumeration of her achievements must necessarily run to a consi- 
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derable length. For a somewhat fuller account than we can find room | tory and tLe country intervening between that Territory and the Pro- | 


for here we must refer to a report upon this singular care dated from 
Wolverhampton, which we publish this day. It may, however, be as well 
to recapitulate briefly the cireamstances under which this impostor was 
brought up before the magistrates at Wolverhampton about a week ago. 
This information, combined with what we publish to-day, makes up the 
gum of all that has as yet been brought to light in the course of this re- 
markable investigation. 

On the i2th of ihe present month Alice Grey presented herself at the 
Borough Police-court at Birmingham, and represented to the Inspector 
that she had jost been robbed by two boys. Her story was, that she was 
a stranger in the town, and had just taken lodgings in a certain street. 
In the couree of ber perambulations she had lost ber way, and, meeting 
some boys, she offered them a penny to lead her to the house of which she 
was in quest. When she took out her purse to find the penny one of the 
boys snatched it out of her hand, and ran away, one of his companions 
meanwhile holding ber by the band. She described two boys, whom, from 
her description, the Iuspector at once recognized, and gave orders to two 
constables to go in search of them. The boys were found, and in due 
course brought before the magistrates, Although her evidence was not 
corroborated, so great was the influence of her demeanour, and so en- 
gaging the simplicity and modesty with which she gave ber evidence, that 
the boys were committed for trial at the Staffordshire Sessions. At the 
sessions she was equally successful, and the two boys were sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. The case of the prosecutrix excited s0 
much commiseration in the court that the sum of £2 10s. was made up 
and presented to her. 7 

So far all was well, but when she left the court and was waiting for a 
train to return to Wolverhampton she was recognised as a young wo- 
man who under the name of Alice Christie, bad charged a workman at 
the Birmingham Police-court with baving stolen her box, and about 
£8 in money, just as she had arrived at Birmingham from Liverpool. 
When she arrived at Wolverhampton she was detained on a charge of 
perjury. To make an end at once of the story of the two boys, it turned 
out on further investigation that at the time Alice Grey said they were 
robbing her of her purse in the streets of Wolverhampton they were at 
@ place called Tettenball, two miles from that town. There they re- 
mained until 6 o’clock at night, got back to Wolverhampton, and betook 
themselves to a limekila, where one of them was arrested the same night. 
The other was taken the next day in the market-place. The statement 
of the wretched Jads, however did not outweigh the uncorroborated tes- 
timony of guileless Alice Grey, and to prison they were sent for twelve 
months. The two cases, however, at Wolverhamptom and Birmingham, 
were but the commencement of the disclosures against this astonishing 
young woman. Twenty talbotype copies of a daguerreotype likeness of 
the prisoner, found in her box, were taken, and sent to different parts of 
the kingdom. 

Then came tidings from Liverpool to the effect that four years back 
the interesting creature detained at Wolverhampton had, under the name 
of Anastasia Haggard, procured the imprisonment of a man and woman 
who, as she said, bad stolen her box, which she had engaged them to carry 
frem the quay. So touching was her tale, that the barristers at the ses- 
sions actually made a collection to send the forlorn Anastasia back to 
Ireland. Next, a gentleman from Newcastle wrote that in the photo- 

phs he bad recognized the features of a young woman “whose modest 
emeanour and patient endurance of the sickening scene of a crowded 
steamship on its passage between Dublin and Liverpool had attracted his 
attention.” Anastasia was the daughter of aa Irish gentleman, shot at 
Limerick when she was but four years old. Her mother had married be- 
low her station, and, to escape from the slavery of a low stepfather’s 
house, she had quiited home, and was about to emigrate to America. 
The gentleman offered to procure her a situation as cook at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, but the negotiation broke off upon the question of references. 
Carlisle, Chester, and London meanwhile wrote for a copy of the photo- 
graph. Thus far the investigation had proceeded last week. From this 
ef summary the reader will be better able to appreciate the value of 
the report which we publish this day. It is but right to add, that when 
asked if she had any question to put to the witnesses, Alice Anastasia — 
simplex mundittis as we have described her—peremptorily told the ma- 
gistrates, their clerk, the bar, aud the press that they might all go to 
—. A change had come over her dream. , 

The reader must now turn to the report of this extraordinary case 
which we publish this day. He will there find Anastasia or Alice con- 
verted into one Jane Turean, who robbed her mistress near the Regent’s 
Park in London, and then absconded. The Mansion-House, in the city 
of London, recognizes her as a young woman who, under the name of 
Mary Anne O’Brien, gave a man into custody on a charge of stealing her 
box upon her arrival trom Ireland. Mr. Goodman, the chief clerk, gave 
her funds to carry her back to Cork, but next year she turned up at the 
Old Bailey, and charged four women with committing a similar robbery. 
She swore that until then she had never been out of Ireland in her life, 
until, driven from her perjury by weight of testimony, she coolly admitted 
vhat she was “ the Mary Ann O’Brien.” She next makes her appear- 
ance in Dublin, but her victim was fortunately able to prove that at the 
time named be was at mass. From Flintshire we hear that she was 
turned away from a situation for enormous lying. Her master believed 
that she had been married, but that her husband had been convicted of 
bigamy and transported. 

e must conclude this catalogue of this young woman’s enormities, 
not from waut of materials, but of space. They will be found, however, 
enumerated at greater length in another portion of our columns. We 
¢annot cail to recollection in the annals of crime so “leading” a case of 
systematic perjury committed by so young a person. In the political 
trials of Charles If. there was, to be sure, very heavy swearing, but this 
was the work of old professors—Queen’s Counsel in the noble science. 
The singularity of the case bere depends upon the sex and youth of the 
offender, and that her habit of perjury bad ripened into a system. Many 
@ girl has sworn, or endeavoured to swear away, the life of aman. Afi- 
liation cases under tae old law might have furnished some very fair ex- 


amples of the crime, but what are these when compared with the per- 
formances of this new heroine ? 





RUSSIAN AMERICA AND THE BRITISH N. W. POSSESSIONS. 


Comparatively few have avy knowledge of the large tract of country 
possessed on this continent by Russia. We have perused an interesting 
tractate on this subject from the facile pen of Mr. A. R. Roche, to whom 
the public are already under obligations for valuable information with re- 
_ to Anticosti; aud from his paper we shall glean a few facts. Mr. 

oche views the subject in relation to the present war ;.but upon this 
branch we will not at present enter, but confine our ed om to the ge- 
neral account of the territory inquestion. As already stated, few have 
any conception of the importance of Russian America, which is separated 
from Canada by a distance of 2000 miles. With a coast upon the Pacific, 
says Mr. Roche, “ of some 1500 miles in length, indented by numerous 
sounds and capacious harbours, and studded with many large islands of 
considerable resources, it extends back for about one thousand miles of 
that coast toa distance of nine hundred miles, and for the remaining five 
hundred to 30 miles; the latter being the portion in front of our posses- 
sions which it cuts off from the Pacific, while the peninsula of Alaska 
Shen hee ge a be ge 9 stretches out into the Pacific for upwards of 
miles: the whole territory comprising a surfac 
miles.” It is thus sixteen times the liet of England. Seer wee 

A great portion of this vast region is covered with forests of valuable 
trees. Mr. Roche quotes at length many authorities with reference to 
the resources, exteut and climate of the territory, and bas evidently giv- 
en the subject careful attention, while the peculiar views he urges are 
well deserving of attention. With reference to climate, Sir John Rich- 
ardson says, the climate of Sitka is very much milder than that of Eu- 
rope, on the same para'le],—the cold of winter being neither severe nor 
of long continuance. In fact, both in soil and climate a great portion of 
Russian America bordering upon the sea is not inferior to Europe in the 
same latitude, and is greatly superior to the eastern coasts of America 
and Asia, whether lying in the same or in a much lower parallel. The 
territory is well watered by extensive rivers, and contains many large 
lakes. It carries on a large trade with China in furs,—the Russian Fur 
Company maintaining sixty establishments on the coast for the trade in 
— hay» ivory. 

Sitka is the most important post. At it Sir George Simpson found 
thirteen vessels taking in cargoes ; “‘ the bustle, in fact.” bt, “ was 
sufficient to have done credit to a third-rate seaport in the civilized 
world.” ‘The territory produces valuable timber. Near the Colambia 
River trees have been observed from three to four hundred feet high. It 
also possesses valuable ores and minerals. Its fishing grounds are very 
important. It is evident, from a perusal of the facts so carefully brought 
together, that Russian America is a ion endowed with no inconsi- 
derable resources, and one well meriting attention, as it is destined to 
occupy BO mean position in the future of North America. Between Rus- 
sian America aud Canada lie the British portion of the Oregon Terri- 

















vince Line. 

Beyond Lake Superior exists a country as valuable in natural resources | 
as any part of Canada, and containing, at about 700 miles from the Lake, | 
the Red River Settlement, covering a space of 50 miles, and supporting | 
a population of 10,000. It contains many large rivers,—the Saskatche- | 
wan, for instance, is navigable for 1000 miles. The country, from Lake 
Superior to Lake Winnipeg is adapted for colonization. Oak, elm, ash, | 
beech and maple grow abundantly, and both maize and wheat can be | 
profitably grown in many parts. At the Red River wheat yields forty | 
fold. Then, again, the valley of the Saskatchewan, about the centre of | 
the continent, is very beautiful, and possessed of valuable capabilities, | 
Then comes the British portion of Oregon and New Caledonia. New | 
Caledonia adjoins the Russian territory. It is described, says a recent | 
account, as very beautiful, abounding in fine forests, rivers and lakes, | 
ae west side of the Rocky Mountains, a still milder climate is ob- 
served. 

Such are then, the vast tracts of country lying beyond Canada and 
including the Hudson’s Bay domains, which are yet to be opened up and | 
made available to enterprise and industry. The day may come, when 
passing up the Ottawa valley, a railway eball link the Atlantic with the 
Pacific and traverse these territories. The suggestions thrown out in the 
pamphlet in question, are well deserving of the attention of our states- 
men. No one who views the position and resources of Canada, who esti- 
mates her vast capabilities, who reflects upon the wide extent of habita- 
ble territory beyond ber, and who looks forward to the day, when the 
Lower Provinces shall be confederated with her, into one grand associ- 
ated group of British dependencies, but would be convinced that an in- 
viting future lies before our country. The day may not be far distant 
when the expansion of our population and its influx into the country be- 
yond Lake Superior, will justify the establishment of a new Province, 
having the Red River as its chef lieu. While still others will be esta- 
blished in Vancouver’s Island and the Oregon territory. 

When these Provinces shall have been built up, it may be well con- 
ceived that in the words of Mr. Roche, “ these Upper Provinces of the 
North West and the Sarkalsbewan country, the Lower Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island being joined to Ca- 
nada, the whole confederated Provinces would ere long eclipse in impor- 
tance all the other colonies of Great Britain, and become to her a migh- 
tier Empire in the West than India bas ever been in the East.” Sucha 
view, however, some may regard it, is far from Utopian, and every lover 
of his country who has at heart her welfare, and who feels an interest 
in her future, will labour earnestly for its realization. The building up 
of such an empire is a “ platform’ which will dwart the petty differences 
of local politicians, and as Haliburton says, in his forcible way, after de- 
veloping the extent of the British North American Colonies, and explain- 
ing their resources, “here are the bundle of sticks; all they want is to 
be well united.” 

We commend the paper of Mr. Roche to general perusal, and are con- 


vinced that, in its preparation he has done bis adopted country good ser- 
vice.—Montreal Gazette. 


~~. 


LATE EUROPEAN NEWS. 
Th following items were telegraphed from Halifax, om the arrival 
there of the Liverpool Cunard steamer, that sailed on ‘he 10th inst. :— 


THe Wak IN THE East.—From the Crimea there is atlutely nothing 
to report. The armies are engaged in building buts for tu» Winter, with 
occasional military promenades and exchange of long shots with the Cos- 
sack piquets.—Several rumours of battles near Simpheropol have turned 
out to be falee.—Letters from Sebastopol say that Russia” pr jectiles 
from the north side reach almost every part of the city, and ' at « desul- 
tory fire is kept up on both sides.—The Allies say that the Russians, al- 
though keeping wp a continual fire, are making preparations for a re- 
treat.—Gen. Le Vaillant has been appointed by the French, Governor of 
Sebastopol.—Sir Colin Campbell, taking offence at the appointment of 
Gen. Codringten, has asked leave to return to England. 

The following is the substance of several official despatches and letters: 
—The French will garrison Kinburn—consequently the English returned 
to Sebastopol Nov. 3.—All the Turkish force intended for Asia has leit 
for Sebastopol. 

A despatch from Gen. Simpson, of Oct. 27, says the weather was mag- 
nificent, and the British troops were healthy.—An exchange of priscners 
had arrived from Odessa.—An Anglo-French force from Eupatoria, under 
Gen. D’Allonville, made a reconnoisance on the 22d, falling in with a 
large force of the enemy, offered battle, but the Russians retired after an 


exchange of a few rounds of artillery.—The Allies burned the villages of | R 


Schaddffka, Karaqurt, Tuzela, and the town of Saki; also, many farms 
and stores along the route, and on the 24th returned to Eupatoria. 

Intelligence from Odessa of the 27th October, says that Todtleben is 
fast rendering Nicolaietl defensible below Passka, where the river is only 
600 fathoms broad.—Gunboats manned by the crews of the Black Sea 
fleet are stationed, and batteries are being erected on both sides of the 
river.—The inhabitants of Nicolaieff and Kherson are informed that those 
cities may be attacked, and large numbers have gone into the interior at 
Government expense.—It is reported that Odessa will be disarmed, and 
the guns there sent to Nicolaieff—General Luders, with the grenadiers 
ahd cavalry, is posted between Kinburn and Kherson.—It is confirmed 
that the Czarand the Grand Duke Constantine witnessed the capture of 
Kinburn from Otschakoff.—The Czar has returned to St. Petersburg di- 
rect from Nicolaieff, without staying at Warsaw.—The squadron of the 
Bug have towed out two rafts of oak timber, worth $100,000. Beyond 
this nothing has been done excep’ making a reconnoissauce.—A recent 
report arrived from Odessa that the Allies had effected a landing, in 
force, near Perekop, and Russian troops were hurried off to oppose them. 
Later advices render the report doubtful.—St. Petersburg despatches say 
the Russian army in the Crimea has provisions for eight months.—A 
Vienna paper, the Fremdem Blatt, learus from Gortschakoit’s headquar- 
ters, that the Russians in the Crimea now number 200,000 men. A gren- 
adier corps had arrived at Simpheropol, accompanied by 8,000 wagons, 
drawn by oxen, so the army is provisioned for six months. Gortschakoff 
will not expect convoys after November, when the steppes, it is expected, 
will be covered with snow. 


Asta.— Omar Pacha has opened friendly relations with Schamy!. Se- 
lim Pacha is to establish himself at Erzeroum with the Turkish Imperial 
Guard, whence he would threaten the rear of the Russian army besieging 
Kars. Omar Pacha commenced his advance on Kutars on the 20th with 
twenty-two battalions.— Accounts from Persia mention the departare of 
an ambassador for St. Petersburg.—It is said that the Sultan will visit 
Paris and London in the Spring, and bas made, known his intention to 
the Grand Vizier and the principal Ministers. 


IraLy.—The misunderstanding between Sardinia and Tuscany remains 
unsettled, pending a reference to the cabinets of England and France.— 
The sailing of the Anglo-Swiss Legion from Genoa, for the Crimea, is 
countermanded till the Spring.—King Victor Emanuel of Sardinia, would 
arrive in Paris on the 20:h of November, and in England early in Decem- 
ber, accompanied by several members of his cabinet. 

The correspondence of the London Post, from Naples the 30th, says: 
“ There is no longer any doubt that a revolutionary movement has bro- 
ken out in Sicily. Some of the insurgents have been taken and shot. 
It is difficult to get details. Arrests have taken place at Palermo. The 
authorities say the movement is not political, but is occasioned by cho- 
lera and scarcity of food. This, however, remains to be seen. 


Spam.—Unfriendly relations are arising between Great Britain and 
Spain. Firstly, in reference to the case of a Mr. Boylan, a British resi- 
dent at Santiago, who was expelled from Cnba in April last, notwith- 
standing the agreement of Spain to submit bis grievances to the arbitra- 
tion of Mr. Mure, the British Consul at New Orleans. Secondly, with 
reference to the appointment of Don Domingo Modstich as Governor of 
Fernando Po. Britain demands indemnity for Boylan’s losses, and says 
that as Don Modstich is an old slave trader, his appointment is insulting 
to the British feelings and must be cancelled. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Lieu.-Gen. Sir de Lacy Evans, M.P., bas been staying at the Pavilion 
Hotel, Folkestone ; the gallant general’s health appears much improved 
since his return from the seat of war.——The vacant Commissionership of 
Charities has been conferred upon Mr. Headlam, M.P. for Newcastle—— 
Measures have been taken recently to isolate the approaches to Dublin 
Cattle, and make it more defensible in an ergineering point of view.—— 
The Duchees of Buccleuch has been admitted into the Roman Catholic 
Church.—Proclamation has been made by the President of the ratifica- 
tion of a convention of amity, commerce, and for the surrender of fugitive 
criminals between the Swiss confederation and the United States—— 
There has been an unusual mortality amongst the higher class of British 





naval officers lately, upwards of 20 admirals having died this year—— | 





In France all the Imperial colleges and schools had a week’s ex- 
tension of holidays for the taking of Sebastopol. James Rust, of Al- 
conbury House, in the coanty of Huntingdon, Esq., has been elected M.P, 
for that county, in the room of Viscount Mandeville, now Duke of Man- 
chester, summoned to the House of Peers.——The passenger ship Kent, 
Capt. Coleman, belonging todLondon, which sailed from Plymouth for Mel- 
bourne on the evening of the 13th May, made the passage in 69 days. 
Five new streets in Belfast are denominated Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, 
Tchernaya, 2nd Sebastopol——The great clock for the new Houses of 
Parliament bad its wheels made of gut'metal; but Mr. Dent, who had 
successfully tried cast-iron in 1851, determined to use it, aud the clock 
bas varied only two minutes in several months——An Toternational As- 
sociation has been formed in Paris, at a meeting over which the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presided, for promoting the assimilation-of weights, measures 
and money all over the world.—T wo sphinxee in granite and some bas- 
reliefs found at Sebastopol have been brought to France A turtle 
weighing 300 Ibs. was caught lately on the Kentish coast. As the turtle 
is not indigenous to our seas, the supposition is that it must have fallen 
overboard frem a West India vessel.——A project is on foot for extend- 
ing the new Limited Liability Act to a proposed company, with a capital 
of £100,000, the object of which is to manufacture cheap boots and shoes. 
Messrs. Watts and Burgess’s process of making paper from wood is 
now carried on, open to public inspection, at the Victoria-wharf, Regent’s 
Park, London.——Cardigan, Brudenell, Raglan, Alma, and Clarendon 
are the names of new streets about to be laid out in Leicester. Mr. 
Edward Baxter, of Kincaldrum, has purchased the estate of Craigna- 
throw, near Forfar, at the upset price of sixteen thousand pounds.—— 
The inside of the Cathedral of Bale (built from 1010 to 1019, by Empe- 
ror Henry the Second) is being restored on a large scale. The expenses 
are met by voluntary subscriptions.——From the date of the first land- 
ing in the Crimea, till the capture of Sebastopol, on the 8th September, 
we had 195 officers, 153 serjeants, 20 drummers, and 2104 rank and file 
killed : 577 officers, 645 serjeants, 71 drummers, and 10.084 rank and 
file, wounded ; and 13 officers, 23 serjeants, 2 drummers, 466 rank and 
file missing ——The marsh country round Rome has suffered greatly 
from storms and inundations ; in some places the vintage, the last hope 
of the cultivators, was destroyed by bail.—-A scheme had been sug- 
ested and encouraged, for sending an Australian contingent to join 
the Allied Armies in the East.——A considerable fand is raised by the 
London Post-office, from penalties imposed oa the officials for blunders. 
——Steps are being taken by the Commissioners of Supply for the coun- 
ty of Ross for a fund to erect a monument commemorative of the noble and 
humane exertions of Dr. Thomson, of the 44th Regiment, in succouring 
the wounded after the battle of Alma.—F rom Naples we learn that the 
fortifications of Capua are being actively pushed on, under the direction 
of a Russian officer. The first Russian translation of Schiller’s com- 
plete Poems, edited by MM. Gerbel and Michailov, has recently been 
published at Moscew.——Dr. Franz Lirzt, as we read in the German 
musical papers, is about to write an oratorio, entitled Dante.-— 
The commission of American officers sent out by the Government to 
inspect the ‘ortifications at Sebastopol, consisting of Majors Delafield and 
Mordeca’ and Capt. McClelland, have arrived in the camp of the Allies. 
A Briti-u general order provides them with rations during their stay in 
the Crimea. We long ago predicted that they would be well received 
outside of Sebastopol. Now they can see the inside of it also.——The 
late Sir William Molesworth is succeeded by his first cousin, the Rev. 
Hugh Henry Molesworth, Rector of Little Pethorick, Cornwall._—Strong 
fortifications are in course of erection in Cork Harbour.——Major-Gen. 
Sir George Buller, K.C.B., has jast married Henrietta, daughter of the 
late Lt. General Sir John Macdonald, G.C.B.——A good deal is jast now 
said in Paris about a new ballet, entitled “ Le Corsaire,” at present in- 
rehearsal at the Imperial Academy of Music. The eutire stage will re- 
present the oeean, and upon this immense space of water will manceuvre 
a vessel perfectly and beautifully rigged out. We remember at the same 
house, many years ago, L’Isle des Pirates, one of Fauny Elisler’s bal- 
lets. The stage represented the deck of a ship. We have never seen any 
thing in the way of spectacle eo beautiful.—The secular jubilee in com- 
memoration of the peace of Augsburg, concluded on the 25th September, 
1855, by which the rights and liberties of the Protestants were fully ac- 
knowledged, took place throughout Germany on the 234, that being a Sun- 
day. In every towa and village the streets and places of public re- 
sort were adorned with flags, garlands, and other festive ornaments,_— 
Nearly 2,000 brave fellows from the Crimea have been entertained in 
Dublin at the expense of Lord Carlisle since his Excellency’s arrival as 
Lord Lieutenant.——The Rev. F. Lascelles, LL.B., incumbent of Mere- 
vale, has resigned bis benefice, and has been admitted into the Church of 
ome.——The bad accounts of the grain crops in the northern provinces 
of Russia are fally confirmed.——The Crystal Palace Company are about 
to invite the exhibitors at Paris to transfer their goods to Sydenham at 
the close of the Exposition, giving them space for their display free of 
charge.——An Imperial firman has been granted by the Sultan for the 
purpose of lighting Constantinople with gas. This concession has been 
given, we understand, to an English gentleman of influence, long a resi- 
dent in that city——-Mr. Charles Knight is engaged io writing a Popu- 
lar History of Eogland.——When Lord Nelson was preparing to join the 
Baltic fleet in 1801, he repaired to the Admiralty for instructions. “ In- 
structions!” exclaimed Lord St. Vincent, “ Hang it, Nelson, send ’em 
to the devil your own way.” Ob for such a First Lord, and a modern 
Nelson! But this is the age of writing desks.——Niepiece, the co-labourer 
of Daguerre, has succeeded, after years of study and experience, in al- 
most perfecting the art his associate discovered. He can reproduce 
colours.—-—Mudie, the keeper of the great circulating library in London, 
bas subscribed for 2,750 copies of the forthcoming volumes of Macaulay’s 
History of Evgland, for the use of his library ———After the 5th of Jan- 
uary, the Collins’ steamers will sail hence on Saturdays; acd after the 
23rd of that month, from Liverpool on Wednesdays.—-—Capt. Nye retires 
from the command of the Pacific, and Capt. Eldridge takes his place. 
Capt. E. has been long and favourably known in the Liverpool line of 
packets. The bark Superior, with a cargo of salt from Cadiz, Spain, 
arrived at Chicago on the 16th inst. The Superior passed over the At- 
lantic in safety, but lost her foremast in the gale of the 11th, on Lake 
Erie or Lake Michigan.——The Ticinos Gazette states that many Swiss 
governesses, who lived with rich families in Russia, have returned to 
Switzerland, those families having found themselves, on account of the 
war, under the necessity of reducing their establishments to @ more eco- 
nomical standard.——An important seizure of letters has been made by 
the special agent of the General Post Office. It seems that a portion of 
the foreign mails brought from Havre by the Vanderbilt line of steamers 
have been regularly banded over to private carriers, who deliver the let- 
ters and collect the postage, thus violating the United States law, which 
provides that all ship letters shall only be distributed through the Post 
Office. ——The Isle of Wight papers state that Wynne Williams, Esq., of 
Tutchen Lodge, has become the purchaser of Appuldercombe, the princely 
reat of the Earl of Yarborough, in the Isle of Wight——In the Superior 
Court of Quebec it has been beld that American coins are not a legal 
tender.—aA new and handsome post-office bas just been built at Port- 
Hope, C.W., under the able superintendence of Mr. David Smart, thirty~ 
five years Post-Master.——The corner stone of the new “ Canadian Insti- 
tute” was laid in Toronto, with great ceremony, on the 13th inst. Quite a 
gathering was present. The ground upon which the Institute is to be 
built was the gift of the Mayor of Toronto, Geo. W. Allan, Esq.—Ra- 
chel, in consequence of illness, had to postpone her second appearance in 
Philadelphia until Monday next.——A barquet in honour of the victory 
of the Allies, in the capture of Sebastopol, was given by the British, 
Irish, and French residents of Buffalo on the 8th inst. A number of in- 
vited Canadian guests partook of the hospitalitie. —-The McNab Testi- 
monial is to be presented to Sir Allan McNab, in Hamilton, at a public 
dinner.— His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada, bas held his 
final Levee for the season, at Toronto.—The Trans-Atlantic steamers, 
having the Government contract, will proceed to the port of Montreal, 
instead of only to Quebec, as hitherto.—Ex President Fillmore has been 
visiting the King of Holland.——The Austrian Gazette states authori- 
tatively, that a French camp of 50,000 mea is being formed at Silistria. 
——Pius 1X. proposes to establish a Special College in Rome, for train- 
ing Priests to the service of their Church in this country.——Cardinal 
Wiseman is definitively appointed to the office of librarian of the Vatican, 
in the place of, and in succession to, the late learned Cardinal Mai. 
_ oo" 























Tae Exuavstion or Rvssia’s Fieutine Poruatioy.—The new levy 
of 10 men in every 1,000 inbabitants is to include the Jews, and is the 
eighth since the beginning of last year. The first was ordered by the im- 
perial ukase of the 10th of February, 1854, and the proportion fixed on 
was 9 recruits in 1,000 souls, whilst it had effect in the whole of the Rus- 
sian empire in Europe. In the course of the same year fresh levies were 
ordered by the ukases of the 7th of September and the 13th of Decem- 
ber, to the extent of 10 men in 1,000 souls both in the eastern and western 

es. 
Prine first act of this description in the present year was the famous 
manifesto of the Czar of the 10th of February, ordering the embodiment 
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and formation of the militia in 18 provinces to the extent of 23 Jrecruits 
in 1,000 souls ; and three months later appeared the imperial ukase of 
the 6th of May, ordering a fresh levy of 12 men in every 1,000 inbabi- 
tants for the western half of the empire (Russia in Europe). These were 
followed, in quick succession by the three ukases of the 31st of May, 12th 
of August, and 7th of October, embodying the militia in the rest of the 
proviuces of the empire and ordering a levy of J0 men in 1,000 souls. 

From the 10:h of February, 1854, down to the present time, the Czar 
has consequently raised no less than fifty-two men in every thousand in- 
habitants ia the whole empire, and twelve more in the western half ; aod 
now comes a fresh conscription of ten men in one thousand souls, making 
altogether about seventy men in two hundred and fifty, or more than 
25 per cent. of the male population, for we may assume that one half of 
every thousand inhabitants are females, and of the remaining five hun- 
dred one half are children and old men. Notwithstanding the colossal 
nature of these draughts on his subjects in Jess than two years, we see 
that the Russian army are just barely able to make head against the al- 
lied forces of the enemy, and the question very naturally presente itself 
to every reflecting mind—* If the loss of life is so great during the first 
two years of the war, and our population experiences a similar drain 
during the continuance of hostilities, how long will it be before the popu- 
lation of Russia is reduced to nothing but women and children?” It is 
@ common rule-of three sum that any schoolboy can easily calculate.— 
Letter from Warsaw, Oct. 26. 





ST. GEORGBE’S SOCIBTY, 
AND THR 
NORFOLK AND PORTSMOUTH ORPHANS’ FUND. 
MR. THACKERAY 
Will deliver a Lecture, for the benefit of the above named Charitable Fands, at the 
METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 
On Saturday Evening, December 1 


Tiekete may be bad of any of the Officers of the St. George’s Society, or of the Mercantile 
Library Associstion—the laiter having hberally undertaken the arrangements. Also at the 
usual Book and Music Stores, and at the Office of this Journal, 10 Park Place. 





ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 


THs ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF THE ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF THE 
State of New York, will be celebrated on FRIDAY, the 80th of NOVEMBER, inst. 
The members wil! dine together at the METROP ‘LIAN HOTEL, at 6 o’clock, and they 
are requested to assemble at 4 o’clock for the traxraction of the usnal nusiness. 
The following gentiemen were elected Managers at the preparatory meeting on the 8th inst. : 
ALEXANDER M'KENZIRE, WM. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 
WM. PATON, THOMAS FRAZER, 
ALEXANDER STUART, THOMAS COCHRAN. 
Persons intereste! in the Society or ita assoc’a ions and wishing to unite with their country- 
men in celebra.iug the day, can procure Tickets of any of the Mavagers. 
ROBT. B. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 





FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short \ime the celebrated Puinting by PAUL DELARUCHK, 
The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beantifal Line Engraving of which, by Henrique. Duront may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





SHAKESPEARE IN HIS STUDY, 
AKD 
MILTON IN HIS STUDY 
BY JOHN FARD, R.8.4., 
Painter of tha elebrated Picture of “‘ Shakespeare and His Oontempeorartes,”’ Exhibited in 1853, 


These charming works together with an exqu'site unfinished proof of their forthcoming print 
of “ EVANGELINE,” an illustration of | 


: ovg’elow’s Poem, are on Exhibition at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway. 
sienna 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


pore 


DWAY THEATRE................ Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne. 





N TIBLO’S GARDEN... ........ 65-5 cee cee cee cee eee eeetees The Ravels. 





GQEOaGs CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 47% Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Straet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRIBTY, } Proprietors. 





BUCELEY’S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
Moray EVENING, NOVEMBER 26th, and every Evening during the week, the dole 
fal Tragedy of 
Vilfkins and his Dinah, 
Ia Two Acts, with New Scenery, D.esses, &c. 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY EVERY NIGHT. 
Doers open at 634 o'clock. Concert commences at 734 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 











THe ALBION ACCELERATED TO THE British Provinces.—The Albion is 
now mailed so early on Saturday morning, that it reaches Montreal on Satur- 
day night, and all other parts of Canada ata ik caengey J early time. 

Babecriptions may be sent by mail in registered letters at our risk, or handed 
te our Canadian Agents, Mr. Jonn Nimmo, Toronto; Mr. Jonn Armour, Book- 
seller, &c., Montreal ; or Mr. R. G. Parron, Post Office, Quebec. 


WM. YOUNG & CO., 10 Park Place, New York. 





TUNE ALBION. 
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Another Quiet Week. 

Not having entertained any very serious apprebensions that war was 
imminent between Great Britain and the Uuited States, we cannot say 
that the arrival of the steamer of the 10th inst. bas calmed our fears or 
quieted our nerves. As however a large majority of intelligent and cul- 
tivated persons decline to believe any thing until they read it in a news- 
paper, we may congratulate such persons on the very pacific tone which 
is said to have succeeded in England, to the late partial but lofty bluster. 
The whole Baltic fleet’ is not ordered to scour this coast, nor has Mr. Bu- 
chanan, the American Minister in London, quitted in high dudgeon the 
Court of Queen Victoria. If we may credit the Halifax telegraph, our 
journalists at home are wondering why they raised such a bother; and 
the public at length is daring to doubt the authenticity and discretion 
of the Times. Having ourselves over and over again expressed sach 
doubts, we have nothing more to say on that point. There are diffical- 
ties yet to be settled between our own Foreign Secretary and the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State ; and we trast that a crotchetty journalist on the 
one side, or a meddling lawyer on the other—member of Cabinet 
though he be—will not be permitted to dictate to government and 
people. 

A few small gleanings from the ecant intelligence, that comes from the 
Eastern seat of war, are copied eleewhere. They are not important. 
Rumonr also speaks—and will continue to speak—of the bombardment 
of Nicolaieff as commenced, and of signs of peace on the horizon. BRus- 
sia’s enormous levies and warlike preparations are held by the peace- 
mongers to indicate a desire to negotiate. At any rate, there is mach 
guess-work, and nothing more.—The public eye is set upon Sweden, where 
General Caprobert is privately urging an alliance with the Western pow- 
ers, whilst the Swedish populace is publicly rejoicing over the capture of 
its mortal enemy’s strong-hold. The demonstration at Gottenburg, in 
honour of the fall of Sebastopol, is represented to have been imposing 
ard enthusiastic. But will the Allies gurantee their fature support to 
Sweden, if she consent to take up arms for them now? Unless they do so, 
we could not honestly wish to see her future fortunes compromised. 

If there were truth in the story of the Colonial Secretaryship having 
heen offered to Lord Stanley, he seems to have been in no harry to ac- 
cept it. The placeis still vacant, Perhaps the young and rising politi- 
cian foresees a Parliamentary storm thundering over the head of Lord 
Palmerston, if it should be proved hereafter that be ordered off several 
ships to the West Indies, by way of backing-up his diplomacy at Wash- 
ington. This may suit in dealing with King Bomba, but the British peo- 
ple will not recognise its propriety, as applied to this sensitive nation. 
We do not shut either our eyes or or ears to the gasconading that eur- 


rounds us here, whether it be found in debates upon the Monroe doctrine, 
| or instructions to District Attornies. But, in this age of journalism, @ 





Russian government, at the opening of the war. It will be remembered 








| —for the tale is not a new one—that mutual forbearance from attack on 


large amount of talking and writing will evaporate harmlessly, whilst an trading-posts is the basis of snch agreement; nor should it be fergotten 


overt act may lead to inc. lculable mischief. Nevertheless, we incline to | 


think that Lord Palmerston will explain the whole matter, to the entire 
satisfaction of every body. 
| One bit of news from the Crimea is decidedly bad. That fine old sol- 
| dier, Sir Colin Campbell, is said to have expressed a desire to resign the 
| command of the Division, because his junior, General Codrington, has 
| been nominated to the supreme command. May the brave veteran be 
| induced to continue in charge of the Highland Brigade, which he has 
handled so splendidly, and which would grieve at parting with him! 
| Still, the command at such a crisis is not to be given according to se- 
| niority ; and, to say nothing of Sir Colin’s advanced age, report sets him 
down as the very model of a soldier, but does not give him credit for the 

qualifications required in a Chief, 
| a 

The Popular Voice, on the Late Excitement. 

A vast amount of writing has been expended on the disturbed relations 
of Great Britain and the United States ; so overwhelming indeed, it is 
beyond our power to notice it. We are glad however to perceive that 
the folly of looking upon war, as a possible mode of adjustment, is more 
and more acknowledged on all sides. Sober thought brings the conviction 
| that war would be a terrifically losing game ; and the people here and at 

home, without any disposition to forego their rights, are pretty well de- 
| termined that their governments shall not lead them into it. In the 
meantime, we protest against the abeurd cry now raised, that England is 
under the inspiration of French policy—ia other words, that our Foreign 
Office is bat the echo of Louis Napoleon’s will. Itis absurdly untrue, 
and is disproved from time to time by occurrences, that always escape 
| the recollection of our traducers. We might protest also against many 
other hard and uadeserved rubs ; but after all, cui bono? We think we 
perceive the dawn of better instincts. The press, by its violence and 
contradictions, is in a fair way to lose a portion of its overgrown ioflu- 
ence ; and when once intelligent men begin to think for themselves, they 
will soon sift the wheat from the chaff. 


} 








British North America. 

Engrossed to the full with the war news, and other matters of apparent- 
ly unavoidable interest, we have lately permitted such an accumulation 
of Colonial journals around us, that to grapple with their contents is no 
ordinary task. And it may be remarked, en passant, that if one loses 
much in temporary excitement by this mode of bolting newspaper food 
in enormous masses, One gains something by seeing a whole baud, as it 
were, played out, before an opinion is formed of the game. Some of our 
Canadian readers may perhaps emile to recollect how their feelings have 
been aroused and drawn forth, by a few occurences, that we shall take 
leave to dispose-of in a very few lines. We should need an extra sheet, 
were we even to hint at the many proofs before us, that the Provinces are 
still thriving materially and still equabbliag politically, aided in the lat- 
ter, it must be confessed, by a tolerably pungent set of writers for the 
press, who dispute as to facts, whilst arguing on theories. 

Seldom has this been more strikingly illustrated, than it was when, re- 
cently, the Governor-General of Canada, at a banquet given in his 
honour at Hamilton, let fall a phrase that was thought capable of invi- 
dious interpretation. The speech of course was complimentary to the in- 
telligence and rapid rise of Upper Canada, but it unfortunately hinted— 
or we should rather say, was supposed to hint—an allusion to superiority 
of race, as the main-epring of superiority of position. Hence—although 
the words used by his Excellency were not even accurately remembered— 
arose an outery from Lower Canada and from the opposition presses, 
which seemed almost to augur a hostile collision between the British and 
Freneh races respectively. Looked at calmly, however, after the lapse 
ofa month, and by the aid of a few subsequent words of explanation from 
Sir Edmund Head, that ought to have been superfluous, the whole affair 
dwindles down to very minute dimensions, and may be passed over as a 
emall political flurry, such as is apt to ruffle the course of every 
man of public mark. So also, with the foolish excitement about 
an internecine war, into which we in this quarter have been 
plunged. Every thing said here has found an echo in Canada, 
magnified by the local antagoniem to which the press appears to 
cling, whilst the people are rapidly emancipating themselves from its 
baneful influence. They tell us too of the necessity for warlike prepara- 
tion; that the Imperial Government has countermanded its order for 
the com plete dismantling of the Canadian military establishments; and 
in ebort, that the steps taken for orgasizing volunteer forces is regarded 
as a means of defence against a coming war with this country, though 
the measure was contemplated, so soon as it was known that the British 
| troops would mainly be withdrawn from the Province. But the feverish 
| pulse is already calmed down, here and in England, and we rejoice in the 
| expectation that the Canadian effervescence will similarly work itself off. 
In the meantime, whilst we shrink not from the free discussion of contro- 
‘verted points, we would venture to suggest that nothing better than dull 
arguments can be wrought out of wholesale abuse, and that unkindly 
feelings between friends and neighbours operate injuriously upon all 
parties. 

Colamns apon columns have—not unnaturally—been poured out, re- 
epecting a libel suit in which the Premier figured as plaintiff, and the 
proprietor of the Hamilton Banner as defendant. To enter fully upon 
the subject, to canvass its merits, or to pass a judgment upon its lame 
issue, would lead us far beyond the limits at our disposal. Briefly then; 
thus stands the case. At the last session of Parliament, a bill regulating 
certain municipal debentures of the city of Hamilton that affected favour- 
ably the pecuniary interests of one member at least of the Ministry, was 
passed by ministerial influence. Hereupon the Banner plainly charged 
Sir Allan MacNab, and the Cabinet officers concerned, with the grossest 
jobbery and corruption. This was done too in terms so direct and offen- 
sive, that Sir Allan could scarcely pass them over. Asa sure way of 
exonerating himself he brought an action for libel against the journalist, 
and the case has been submitted toa Jury. The result was a disagree- 
ment ; and no verdict was obtained. The Ministerial papers looking to 
the exculpatory evidence, claim that the charge has been triumphantly 
refuted. The Opposition papers, on the other hand, point exultingly to the 
records of the Court, and assert that a failure to convict and to recover 
damages is tantamount to a confirmation of it. You may imagine how 
inexhaustible is such theme for debate, until it be superseded by something 
fresh and piquant. 

Mr. Hincks, ere he departs to assume his West India Governorship, has 
been féted and feasted in Upper Canada. Here again comes disputation 
on matters of fact. Have the honours paid him been a generous tribute 
to his undoubted abilities, and an honest God-speed to him on his way ? 
—or have they been ostentatiously and feebly got-up by his old political 
associates? Read a dozen or two of leading articles on the subject, and 
you will find it extremely difficult to come te any just conclusion.—The 
Montreal Pi/ot has appeared in the newest of type, and assumed the im- 
portant position of a daily paper.—The Gazette, of that city, is very se- 
vere upon the Hudson’s Bay Company, for what it calls the selfish and 
unpatriotic arrangement entered into, between the company and the 











that at the period when it received formal assent from our home govern- 
ment, there was profound ignorance of the Russian military strength on 
the Pacific. Now that the enemy’s strength appears to have been vastly 
over-rated, is it not too late to bemoan a lost opportunity of acquiring 
possessions by conquest ? 

Upon the whole, we incline to thing that the most important item in 
the Canadian budget before us relates to the completion and opening of 
that portion of the Great Western Railroad that lies between Montreal 
and Brockville. This happy event—that is to say, the ceremonial—took 
place on Saturday last ; and there was indeed good reason for the out- 
burst of joyousness by which it was accompanied. Unable to publish at 
length the cop'ous accounts that are before us, we borrow a condensed 
glance at them, from the columns of a neighbour. 

We notice with pleasure, in the Halifax Wova Scotian, an article set- 
ting forth the great advantages already gained by that Province, under 
the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States. Reminding his reader of 
all the predictions that ruin was to ensue from a measure so bold and 
strange, the writer goes on to anticipate a still further gain, under ite 
many-sided and beneficial operation. So may it be! 





The British Consul and the Chamber of Commerce. 

It will be in the recollection of some of our readers that, about a 
month ago, the bark Maury was” seized in this port, on the applica- 
tion of her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, and on suspicion that she was 
armed and loaded with a view to future employment as a Russian priva- 
teer. When the unknown ownership was traced to a mercantile firm of 
high respectability, and the object of the armament explained, Mr. Bar- 
clay was not content with an immediate abandonment of legal proceed- 
inge. He went beyond his official obligations, and took the unusual but 
most courteous step of addressing a letter to a newspaper, ia which he 
at once justified the step he had taken, and regretted the misunderstand- 
ing that had occurred. It is with a certain degree of surprise therefore 
that we find the New York Chamber of Commerce adopting Resolutions, 
and its leading members making speeches, that tend to impuga Mr. Bar- 
clay’s conduct in the premises. We should not however needlessly have 
taken up our pen on behalf of a gentleman so well-known and so highly- 
esteemed, had no% the question at issue assumed in some respects an in- 
ternational aspect. It is with reluctance also that we pass strictures on 
a body of men who most worthily represent the wealth, tho enterprise, 
and the intelligence of the merchant-princes of New York. 

Without copying a formal account of the meeting held on Monday last, 
we may fairly state that—whilst it confided to a Committee the task of 
investigating all the circumstances, and reporting upon them—iit assumed 
two positions equally untenable. The one was, that a slur was thrown 
upon the owners of the Maury: the other, that the honest and indignant 
repudiation, by the Chamber of Commerce, of attempted or imagined 
collusion with Russia, for the purpose of privateering, was. sufficient to 
dispose of the whole question. A very few words will suffice, we think, 
to show that in its laudable zeal to calm down an absurd panic, it has 
gone wide of the mark.—In the firat place then, the owners of the Maury 
needed no vindication, because they, by name, had never been charged 
with any offence. On the contrary, one of the grounds of suspicion was 
the concealment of ownership. For this, the Custom-House law, or the 
careless enforcement of it, is to be blamed. Is it not preposterous, that 
@ vessel can be loaded here with any sort of cargo, whilst her register is 
not even taken out? The British Consul fiads a suspicious-looking craft 
taking on board war-material, and commences his enquiries by sending 
to the Custom-House, to ascertain if this is the action of responsible pere 
sons. You are aware, gentlemen, that his very natural curiosity was un- 
satisfied. What less then could he do than demand the seizure of the 
vessel? Pray, blame the lax state of your commercial code for what 
happened ; don’t accuse Mr. Barclay of over-hastiness or want of cour- 
tesy ; and don’t, at his expense, assert that the respectable firm whose 
names were withheld, must be released from an imputatioa that never 
was thrown upon them. 

But the more serious mistake, into which the Chamber of Commerce 
has fallen, is the supposition that the danger suspected by our watchful 
Consul can be abrogated or turned aside by any Meeting or Association 
whatever. No one dreams that the Grinnells, Goodhues, Griswolds, 
Lows, Tilestons, or Marshalls, would go into a disgraceful and piratical 
trade. It is the disreputable and dishonourable outsiders, who shrink not 
from infamy, so that they can glean profits. And indeed the fact is so 
transparent, that it would be waste of time to argue about it. Let us 
only put a case precisely parallel. Would not the New York Chamber 
of Commerce be equally ready to denounce participation in the Slave 
Trade? Who would dare to insinuate that such gentlemen as those just- 
named could be induced to participate in its guilt?—What then? Only 
this—the morning’s newspaper before us recounts certain legal proceed- 
ings against the owners of a vessel, fitted out in this very port for that 
purpose! Whilst then, we appreciate the good intentions of the Chamber 
of Commerce in this its present move, we take the liberty of suggesting 
to our efficient representative in this port, that such a move in no degree 
relieves him fr@m the necessity of vigilance. 

Two simple facts may be added to what is already written. Mr. Bar- 
clay has been accused of causing the late excitement, by injudiciously 
sending despatches to England relative to the Maury. Mr. Barclay has 
pointedly denied in print that he wrote home apy despatch on the sub- 
ject. So far from it, he transmitted to Washington the information that 
he had received and the affidavits that were made. Directions for “ li- 
belling ”’ the Maury were consequently sent by the American authori- 
ties at Washington to their law officer in New York ; nor is there reason 
to suppose that, when the Attorney-General of the United States gives in- 
structions to District Attornies,he manifests any excessive delicacy towards 
the wishes of any British functionaries. If the New York Chamber of 
Commerce desire to discuss this matter at greater length, they should open 
their guns upon Mr. Marcy who certainly ordered the seigure, or upon Mr. 
Cushing who probably advised it. 

Mr. Thackeray; English Emigrants, and American Orphans. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we announce to our countrymen 
and readers, in this city and its vicinity, that Mr. Thackeray bas gene- 
rously consented to deliver presently, one of his best Lectures, for the 
joint benefit of two sets of claimants—the one English, and the other 
American. The former have of course our special regard ; they are the sick 
and destitute emigrants, for whose relief the charitable Fund of the St. 
George’s Society was established, and is administered ; its exchequer, on 
this verge of winter, being, we regret to say, at a very low ebb, * The 
latter claimants may well demand universal sympathy. They are 
the Orphans whom the Pestilence, that recently desolated Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, has bereft at once of guardianship and support. 
What need that we should endeavour to magnify the strength of such 
claims? Rather let us try to stimulate the curiosity of the public, by 
suggesting the marked contrast that the occasion will offer. How short 





a time is it, since international ill-will, strife, and bloodshed, were topics 
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ineffaceable souvenirs. Will they then renounce the French five act Operas, 
as they should have done in the outset, and return to the Barber, Maria di Ro- 
han, Rigoletto, the Elisire d’Amore and twenty other works, for the execution 
of which they possess all the necessary elements? We shail know soon.—En 
attendant they gave Semiramide on Thursday evening. Here, as in Venice in 


November 24 


the talents and the charms of Mrs. Hoey, Miss Kate Saxon, and Miss Gannon. 
I have not seen Mrs. Hoey appear to more advantage than in this play,in which 
she looks excessively handsome, and acts with an archness and a piquancy 
really delightful. Mr. Wallack has good reason to be proud of the promising 
powers, now ripening under his influence. 7 


brought forcibly before us by the press! Within the walls of the Metro- 
politan Theatre, next Saturday evening, you will see a mixed assem- 
blage of the natives of either country, jointly aiding each other’s most 
homane of institutions, and jointly listening to the eloquent periods of 
an author whose philanthropy keeps pace with his genius. Come! for fifty 

















cents only, you will be aiding holy and benevolent purposes ; and you 
will hear how the incongruities of “ Humour and Charity” are fused by 
the Magician’s wand. Come; and bring thecbildren with you. Such an 
evening will do them a world of good. If you please, you can get tickets 
at this office. 


—_—_— 


A Verdict, that Blows Hot and Cold 

Judge Stuart, one of the City Judges—who adjudicate mostly io crim- 
inal cases—has been tried on a charge of corruption, in having received 
a five-hundred dollar bribe for bis influence in obtaining a nol/e prosequt 
against a burglar awkwardly compromised. A woman, not ferociously 
virtuous, was the principal witness ; but as her own character was merci- 
leasly handled by the defendant’s counsel, the Jury would not believe her 
to the full extent. Judge Stuart was therefore acquitted, bat the Jury 
unanimously recommended his retirement from the Bench. The acquit- 
tal, it is right to say, was followed by a stern declaration of innocence, 
on the part of the accused ; yet his resignation is said to be expected. 





St. Andrew’s Society. 

On Friday next, the 30th inst., the annual Scottish Festival will take 
place at the Metropolitan Hotel, in,honour of St. Andrew’s Day. The 
ons of Scotland will not fail to rally around the festive board, for they 
forget not the land of their birth. 

pRusic. 

We must remind our readers that the Philharmonic Society give their first 
concert this evening ; it will take place at Niblo’s Theatre, and will enable us 
to judge more accurately Herr Bergman’s merits as chef d’ orchestre. As a 
preparation for this musical solemnity, Theodore Eisfeld summoned us last 
Saturday evening to his first Classical Soirée. 

The programme consisted of one of Mendelssobn’s Quatuors, Chopin’s cele- 
brated Trio, and a Quintette of Mozart's. 

In the interval between these pieces Mrs. Clara Brinkerhoff sung a ballad of 
Kiicken’s, and an Aria of Weber's. Mozart’s Quintette in G minor is a very 
good composition, and the first violin part was well rendered by Joseph 
Burke ; the Minuet and the introduction to the Allegro finale are particularly 
delightful ;—bvt we do not still consider the piece as one of the best composi- 
tions of this style. The same remark seems to us applicable to Mendelssohn’s 
Quartetto Concertante (op 12) ; with the exception of the Canzonetta, which 
is redolent of grace and spirit, the Quatuor presents to us no salient points. 
But how full of charm and poetry is Chopin’s great Trio! 

There is one slight objection to it however, that it demands on the part of 
the artist, not only conscientiousness and good intentions—qualities usually 
possessed by Mr. Hisfeld’s auxiliaries—but beyond that, style, inspiration, in a 
word the divine affatus. We regret to say, that Richard Hoffman does not appear 
to us capable of doing entire justice to Chopin’s music ; we recognise the ve. 
locity and vigour of his execution ; we know that the piano presents to him ne 
mere mechanical difficulties ; that his iron muscles are indefatigable, and enable 
him to excel in the bravura style, which he assumes with never-failing energy 
and brilliancy ; but Chopin’s music requires other attributes.—“ I do not know 
whether Hoffman has ever loved,” said a charming woman to us the other eve- 





ning, “but I doubt whether he has ever suffered.’’ We have no desire to invoke, 
on behalf of this young pianist, every species of disquietude and misery, but 
we will content ourselves with suggesting that in our opinion, nothing is more 
directly opposed to Chopin’s style than this staccato and almost indistinct mode 
of playing. Did we not fear exposing ourselves to the charge of indiscretion, we 
might instance a lady pianist, merely an amateur, but in talent and heart an ar- 
tist, who revealed to us all the poetic beauties of this great Trio of Chopin. We 
should not on this occasion permit ourselves this purely personal souvenir, were 
it not our desire to recommend to my fair readers an assiduous cultivation of 
drawing-room music. What is more delightful than one of these réunions, 
which brings together a few sympathetic people, and which rigorously ex- 
cludes the profanum vulgus, whose powers of appreciation are ever dormant, 
as in the days of Horace, and who listen with profound apathy to the most bril- 
liant of musical gems. 

The evening succeeding one of these pleasant réunions, Friday of last week, 
we witnessed the performance of Bellini’s Puritani. As we previously an- 
nounced, it was a festive occasion for our Academy of Music: in honour of 
Mme Lagrange’s benefit, Rachel was to play—and with what prodigious power ! 
—the second act of Athalie. This combination of talent proved an irresistible 
appeal to the public ; for the first time we beheld—Oh! most amazing and 
thrilling sight !—we actually beheld an eager public turned away from the 
doors of our Italian Opera. Rachel and Mme. Lagrange amply satisfied all 





expectations, and proved themselves worthy iuterpreters of Racine and Bellini, 
those two poets, whose ideas are expressed in such melodious and tender ac- ' 
cents. Both artists received the most enthusiastic reception, and at one time 
Mme. Lagrange seemed in imminent peril, from the avalanche of bouquets, 
which descended on her devoted head. After the first act a decided ovation } 
awaited her, and one frenzied admirer gave vent to his ecstacy, by launching 
a pair of pigeons in the air, by whose vicarious and unwilling cooing, he vainly 
hoped to appease his excited feelings. But pigeons are wont at times to coquette 
as pertinaciously as the lovely beings whom they are destined to propitiate, 
and those designed for Mme. Lagrange seemed desirous not to lessen the value 
of all the tenderness of which they were bearers, by too direct a surrender of it 
at the feet of the fair bénificiaire. 

Mme. Lagrange is certainly deserving of the applause and triumphant recep- 
tion extended to her, and the réle of Elvira suits her well, though we prefer 








her in Linda or the Barber. We cannot unfortunately address the same com- 
pliments to the artists who supported her.—The new débutant made a com- 
plete fiasco: his figure presents somewhat the aspect of a pair of tongs, and | 
excites our sympathies quite as little ;—his voice, which is that of an amateur 
baritone, not that of a basso, is so deficient in power and compass, that he was 
obliged to abandon his part in the midst of the famous Duette Suoni la tromba. 
It is true that Morelli shouted in his most guttural and disagreeable manner. 
We have treated this gentleman with great indulgence lately. We never re- 
proached him for the omission of his song in the Prophet, as we knew that the 


that in accepting it Morelli displayed great good nature. Neither have we al- 
luded to the incessant conversation which he indulges in on the stage, and the | 


reprehensible freedom which he allows himself, after the manner of Amodio. | homage to the temper of the times 


We considered Morelli a true artist, and as such wished to favour him, as we 
do all conscientious singers ; but the style in which he performed the fine réle 
of Riccardo led us to doubt whether he were not, after all, but a mediocre bari- 
tone. We recommend him in future to beware of a green and yellow costume; 
it is too suggestive of the parrot species. 

We will do Brignoli the justice to say that, if he occasionally falls into error, 
it is not from want of care and good intentions ; he always sings and acts to 





the extent of his ability. His voice, we think, has not improved in the past 
year ; we observe with regret that he is too prone to sacrifice a musical idea 
fer the trifling satisfaction of giving a sonorous G, but we nevertheless recog. 


nise the success of his impersonation of Arturo, a success which we had no | tine now and then, but on th 


reason to expect after hearing him in the Sonnambula. 

We must not omit the mention of a very instractive, racy, and amusing work, 
that Max Maretzek has just published under the title of Crotchets and Quavers. 
The revelations of an Opera Manager in America are full of wit and humour, 
and we imagine that they will find many readers. Butif we were to undertake 
an analysis of the history of Italian Opera in New York, from 1848 to the pre- 


sent date, we should find the subject much too lengthy and involved for our 
limited time and space. 


| Charles is coldly received by his wife, and severely snubbed by Mrs. Meddlet 
role of Zachariah is not written for a baritone, but for a basso profondo, and but the y y y y e 


| old Tartar and dragon that can be imagined, and I should say that her perso- 
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| young men from marriage than the high rents, the price of provisions, and the 


It is certainly improper to produce the Huguenots without a basso, and we 


have none capable of sustaining the réle of Marsel, in which Marini has left 


1823, the monotoneus and lugubrious libretto of Semiramide, founded on a me- 
diocre tragedy of Voltaire, invariably proves an injury to the beautiful melody 
of the Swan of Pesaro. And then our recollections of Grisi and Mario are still 
fresh.—We have no idea of instituting a comparison between Mario and Ar- 
noldi, or even between Grisi, the Rachel of Lyric Tragedy, and Mme. La- 
grange; but it is to be hoped that Mme. Nantier Didiée, far from obliging us 
to regret the beautiful Vestvali, will become at once a favourite, and maintain 
the high artistic reputation she is said to have earned on the other side of 
the Atlantic. GAMMA. 


P. 8. I have but time to add that Semiramide was produced on Thursday 
evening, and was repeated last night. The new débutante, Madame Nantier 
Didiée, is neither a true contralto nor a good mezzo-seprano; but she was never- 
theless most enthusiastically received. Like Salviani, she may not deserve 
more than a succés d’estime, as a singer ; as an actress, she has rights, we con- 
fess, to a succts de jolie femme. Madame Nantier Didiée will appear next 
week as Orsini, in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” which is to be given for the benefit of 
Signor Amodeo. 


—_—— -_._—— 


Dvawta. 


Mile. Rachel has really gone, and (which is a thing to be noted to her credit 
and ought to give a timely lift to the sinking reputation of M. Felix), she went 
when it was announced that she would go. We heard nothing of ‘ positively 
last appearances,” but on Saturday night a brilliaht audience, reckless of the 
rain, assembled at Niblo’s to look for the last time on the genius of French 
Tragedy. Rachel never was more fascinating than in the coquetry of “ Le 
Moineau de Lesbie,”’ never more earnest and intense than in the passion of 
Phédre. Enthusiasm was the order of the night, and enthusiasm of the most 
creditable kind—-intelligent, sympathetic, satisfactory. An American desirous 
of showing off the culture of his countrymen in the best light to a foreigner, 
could not have done better than to carry him into the parterre of Niblo’s that 
night. 

How should the great actress, about to leave so admiring a public, most suita- 
bly acknowledge their hearty admiration? This might have been a question, 
for the sovereign lady who has conquered New York knows no more of the 
language of her new realm, than did the first British George of the English 
vernacular. But Mile. Rachel was fortunate enough to find two preux chevaliers, 
skilled upon the lyre, who undertook to mediate between herself and her devo- 
ted lieges. M.de Trobriand composed an Ode, ‘Rachel & l’Amérique,” which 
Mr. Bayard Taylor did into English verse for the benefit of the people. The 
Ode was as generous in gratitude as could have been desired. Of its literary 
excellence, its grace and spirit, I need not speak. ‘Tout cela va sans dire.” 
And it was rendered most happily by the Oriental poet of the Tribune, who 
caught the felicities of the French, and handed them over, their bloom hardly 
brusked, to the American audience. The recitation was fine too, of course, in 
passages very fine, and stimulated the good-will of the public very highly. 

In short, the occasion was an ovation. It proved the complete success of 
Mile. Rachel’s experiment in New York, and so was an event not to be lightly 
passed over. Hereafter no one need fear presenting to an American public, 
the very best results of Art in the very best form. The day of toleration for 
mediocrities we trust will now begin to decline, and all the would-be servants of 
beauty may henceforth prepare themselves for the sharpest criticism, and the 
most unrelenting examinations! 

Thus “ trailing clouds of glory,” the foreign star has vanished from our skies. 
Meanwhile, ‘though much is taken, much remains,” and we are not left ut- 
terly desolate. Large posters still decorate Broadway, and Mrs. Hayne illumi- 
nates the “‘ Dramatic Temple” of that name. But, unfortunately, the brightest 
planet shows dimly in a clouded sky, and during the past week the talent of 
Mrs. Hayne has only gleamed in a fitful way upon me, through the mists and 
darkness of a most vaporous version of Victor Hugo’s drama of Lucrezia Borgia. 

The drama itself is by no means vaporous. It is one of the most effective of 
modern French plays, and when rendered into the legitimate language 
of English tragedy, affords ample scope to the genius of the English stage. 
It is a pity, therefore, that Mrs. Hayne should have consented to hide her 
light under such a bushel of clumsy verbiage, as the version which was inflicted 
upon a patient public at the Broadway Theatre. 

There are some things in the dramatic art, as well as in law and orthography, 
which should be considered to be settled, and one of these things is that the 
language of tragedy should be in harmony with its emotions. Othello, trans- 
lated into the prose of the police reports, might not cease, perhaps, to be in- 
structive, but it would hardly move the statelier passions of the soul, and it is 
not surprising that Mrs. Hayne and Mr. Fisher should have failed in the at- 
tempt to poetize dull paragraphs by extravagance of declamation. On Thurs- 
day Mrs. Hayne appeared again-in the more favourable atmosphere of her fa- 
vourite réle of Julia in the Hunchback, and was received by a goodly audience 
in an appreciative temper. 

Mr. Wallack and Mr. Burton continue their grand performance of the “ Ri- 
vals.” On Wednesday night they both favoured us with another novelty from 
London, ‘‘ The Little Treasure.” This isa very pleasant comedy, in which ! 


; Miss Blanche Fane has been turning all the heads at the Haymarket. The 
. plot is simple, not very natural, perhaps, but pretty. Sir Charles Howard, a 


gentleman of fortune having discovered the truth of Douglas Jerrold’s saying 
that ‘‘ the penalty of marriage is a mother-in-law,” refuses to acquiesce in his 
lot. He quarrels with his wife, and leaving her to enjoy the society of her 
mamma, Mrs. Meddleton, at Richmond, goes up to London and resumes his 


' bachelor life. After two or three attempts at a reconciliation he abandons to 


Lady Howard the care of their little daughter Gertrude, and endeavours to for- 
get that he is a husband and a father. 

This goes on for twelve years, during which time the little Gertrude grows 
up and becomes at once the “ little treasure” and the little tyrant of the esta. | 
blishment at Richmond. Come to the estate of young-lady-hood Gertrude meets ! 
and falls in love with Captain Maydenblush, one of her father’s sct of young 
friends. The Captain in winning Gertrude’s love, of course wins the consent 
to his marriage of Gertrude’s dutiful mamma and grandmother, and thereupon 


' sets out to lay the matter before Sir Charles. Sir Charles treats the affair as 








a joke, but is soon made serious by the appearance of his long-neglected daugh- 
ter, who has determined to make her father’s acquaintance, and pops very un- 
expectedly into his ménage one fine morning. The “ little treasure” resolves 
to reunite her parents, and winning her father’s assent to her union with the ! 
Captain, brings him down to Richmond to arrange the preliminaries. Sir 
on, 
“little treasure,” nowise daunted, prosecutes her'angelic mission. She : 
had learned in London that her father had fought a duel with one of his fash- ! 
ionable acquaintances, a scamp (chosen of course from the aristocracy as a | 
») who had ventured to speak lightly of Lady 
Howard. This fact she announces at the critical moment, and Lady Howard, 
moved by this proof of her husband’s affection, is almost forced into his arms 
by the engaging importunities of the daughter. This happy change effected, 
he marriage of Gertrude with the Captain is soon settled, after a brief putting 
of that amiable young man to the torture, for the amusement of the “ little 
Treasure ;” and the young pair unwarned by the fate of their parents, and 
uninstructed by the story of Clive and the ‘“‘ Campaiguer,” boldly undertake 
to transfer old Mrs. Meddleton to their new home. 

The spoiled, artful, good-hearted, little Miss Gertrude was “ done to the 
life” at Wallack’s, by Miss Mary Gannon, who was perhaps a trifle too infan- 
e whole irresistibly wheedling and pettish and des- 
potic. Mr. Lester made, of course, a very handsome and engaging Captain 
Walter, and Mr. Stewart a capital Sir Charles. Mrs. Hoey was just what Lady 
Howard must have been, and as for Mrs. Vernon, she was the most detestable 


nation of Mrs. Meddleton would have a more serious effect in discouraging 





female passion for French hats. The Little Treasure is a very amusing and 
edifying comedy, and deserves the success it has obtained. Mr. Charles Mat- | 


thew’s “ Dowager” has also been successfully produced at Wallack’s. It isan | 
old story well repeated, and affords an excellent opportunity for the display of | 


The amateur performance, to which I alluded last week, came duly off at the 
Metropolitan Theatre, and was “hugely droll.” Amateur Tragedy is always as 
funny as ‘French without a Master,’ but the text of the lamentable story present- 
ed on this memorable occasion was as amusing as the representation. It wasa 


genuine melodrama of the school of the ‘Hatchet of Horror;” everybody repre- 


sented was in a dreadful state of mind, and all the slain were slain thriee over, 
except the hero, who was shabbily treated in being only put to death twice. 
The amateurs evidently fought behind the scenes, and a fiery explanation was 
made, to a house convulsed with good-humoured laughter, by the lovely Miss 
Ada Clare, the only serious débutante of the occasion. This young lady is evi- 
dently devoting herself to her art, and with so mach beauty and so much spirit 
she ought to achieve no ignoble rank upon the genuine stage. She is to ap- 
pear in more favourable circumstances at the Academy on the 27th instant, as 
Ophelia. 

Mr. Barrett’s benefit on Tuesday passed off very successfully, and so I hope 
will Mr. Lester’s, which is announced to take place at Wallack’s to-night. The 
same cordial sympathy which rewards merit in the veteran, should be extended 
to stimulate it in the young and active and aspiring. 

HAMILTON. 





A Gay Weppine rm Canapa.—We have to announce to-day, the mar- 
riage of Sophia, second daughter of the Hon. Sir Allen Napier MacNab, 
to William Coutts, Viscount Bury, only son of the Earl of Albemarle, 
which took place at Dundurn Castle, the residence of the bride’s father, 
yesterday, Thursday, Nov. 15th. 

The Roman Catholic marriage ceremony rendered necessary by the 
bride’s adherence to that faith, was performed at an early hour in the 
morning. Shortly after 11 A.M., His Excellency Sir Edmund and Lady 
Head, attended by Captain Retallick, A.D.C., arrived at Dandurn, hay- 
ing come from Toronto in the steamer Chief Justice Rubinson, which 
had been specially engaged to convey to Hamilton the numerous friends 
of the bride. 

Tho Lord Bishop of Toronto, assisted by the Very Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Kingston, uncle to the bride, performing the marriage cere- 
mony of the Church of England. The bride was given away by her fa- 
ther. She was attended by Miss Charlotte Boulton and the Misses Ste- 
wart, as Bridesmaids ; Busonby Cox, Esq., R.E., was present as the Bride- 
groom’s man. The bride was attired in white glaced silk, trimmed with 
Honiton lace,,and wreaths of orange blossoms, and veil. Her extreme 
beauty was the theme of every tongue. 

The dejeuner was announced soon after the ceremony, and after the 
health of the newly married pair had been"proposed in an exceedingly 
happy speech by His Excellency the Governor General, and which was 
received with rapturous applause, and responded to by Lord Bury, they 
entered the carriage, which was in waiting to convey them to the Rail- 
way station, amidst the warmly expressed congratulations of all present. 

Among those present at the ceremony were Colonel Baron De Rotten- 
burg and the Baroness De Rottenburg ; Hon. W. Cayley, Inspector Gen- 
eral ; Hon. Robert Spence, Postmaster General, and Mrs Spence ; Hon. 
J.C. Tache, Receiver General, and Miss Tache ; Hon. G. E. Cartier, Pro- 
vincial Secretary, and Madame Cartier; Rev. Dr. Adamson ; Hon. W. 
Dickson, Niagara ; Colonel Irvine, and the Misses Irvine ; Capt. and Mrs, 
Retallick ; Hon. J. H. Cameron, and Mrs. Cameron ; Hon. J. H. Boulton, 
and Mrs. Boulton ; Hon. J. C. Morrison; Mr. and Mrs. Ridout, Toronto ; 
Miles O'Reilly, Esq., Mre. and Miss O’Reilly ; W. P. MacLaren, Esq., and 
Mrs. McLaren; Mr. and Mrs. White ; Capt. and Mrs. Stewart; the 
Mayor of Toronto; Mr. and Mrs. Strachan ; Mr. and Mrs. Elmsley ; Mr. 
Galt; Mr. Gzowskie ; Mr. and Mrs. Beecher, London; Mr. and Mrs. 
Deedes, Woodstock ; Mr. and Mrs. Street, Niagara Falis; Mr. Zimmer- 
man, Niagara Falls ; Edmund Murney, Esq., M.P.P., and Mrs. Murney ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ridley ; Mr. and Mrs. Meredith ; the Rev. Dr. McMurray, 


and Mrs. McMurray, Dundas; and about a hundred others—Hamilton 
Spectator, Nov. 16. 





Ovituary. 


Lorp WHarRNCLIFFE.—We regret to announce the death of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, which mournful event took place at Wortley Hall, the family seat 
in Yorkshire. The deceased peer had for some months suffered from se- 
vere indisposition, so that the event was not altogether unexpected. The 
deceased, John Stuart Wortley, Baron Wharncliffe of Wortley, county 
Cork, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, was eldest son of John Ar- 
chibald, first Baron, and Lady Elizabeth, daughter of John, first Earl of 
Erne. His Lordship was bora 20th April, 1801, and married 12th De- 
cember, 1825, Lady Georgiana Elizabeth Ryder, third daughter of the 
late and sister of the present Earl of Harrowby, by whom, who survives, 
the late lord leaves issue the Marchioness of Drogheda, and an unmar- 
ried daughter and three sons, the eldest of whom, the Hon. Edward (now 
Lord Wharncliffe), was born 16th December, 1827, and married 4th July, 
1855, Lady Susan Lascelles, daughter of the Earl and Countess of Hare- 
wood. The deceased nobleman was a liberal Conservative, but mainly 


' employed himself in promoting the interests of his tenants, and, like his 


father, was greatly attached to agriculture. He sat for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire from the general election in 1841, when he was returned 
with Mr. E. Denison, at the bead of the poll, defeating Viscount Milton 
and Viscount Morpeth (now Earl ofCarlisle), until the death of his father 
in 1845, when he succeeded to the family honours and estates. By the 
lamented decease of his lordship, numerous noble families are placed in 
mourning. The late lord was for some years Colonel of the West York- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, which he was obliged to resign from ill health, 
and was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Forfar. 


Avuty. 


Commisston Money ror Orricers wHo Fai 1x Action.—Lord Pal- 
merston has redeemed the pledge which he gave to Mr. Headlam in the 
course of the last session. Henceforth, or rather from the beginning of 
the present war with Russia, the widows, children, parents, or sisters of 





' any officer falling in battle are entitled to receive, upon giving up all 


pension or compassionate allowance, the value of the commission of such 
officer at the regulation price. Nay, so far is this liberality carried, that 
men who never paid for their commissions, but who have obtained their 
rank in the army by seniority or interest, are treated as having the same 
right to the money value of the rank they held as those who have bought 
and paid for their commissions. With some clumsiness, it must be con- 
fessed, yet still completely and effectively, the new Warrant does remedy 
the grievance complained of,—the bardship of compelling officers to court 
every species of danger under the heaviest penalties in case that danger 
prove fatal, to set on the chance of an hour not merely their lives, but 
their estates, and only too often money not their own, but contributed by 
friends or relatives from very narrow resources, to be repaid, if ever it be 


in the recipient’s power..—London paper. 


RE-ENTERING THE SERVICE—We notice with pleasure that Captain 
Henry J. Wallack, who served in the Affghan campaign in the 77th Re- 
giment, and retired from the army, two years since, when there was no 
expectation of a war, has been appointed to a Captaincy in the Queen’s 
Own, a newly organised regiment of Militia. The Captain is a son of 
our respected countryman, Mr. James W. Wallack. He recently passed 
twelve months in this‘country ; and will be greatly missed, next summer, 


in the cricketing field. 
Navy. 


Lieut-Col Fordyce, h-p unatt, is appointed to succeed Col de Rottenburg as 
Assistant Quartermaster-General in Canada, the latter officer having resigned 
his appointment on the Staff. 





APppoINTMENTS.—Commrs: Rolland to Exmouth; C Wake to Hannibal; F 
Mechem to Salamander; G E Hore to Vesuvius; EK H Hallett to Ceylon, v 
Hore.—Lieuts: G G Wallace and TC Bruce to Sampson; E White to Penelope; 
T M Kelsall to Arachne; W Jardine to Hecla; J H Ringrose to Polyphemus; F 
§ Tremlett to Royal W illiam; St G Rathbone to Hecla; W Vicary to Penelope; 
J Foster to Victory addl for disposal; R F Scott to Salamander;'C E K Brett 
to Hawke; T N Underwood to Arachne; Hon R A Capel to Sampson.—Pay- 
masters: Neame to Sampson; J H Jackson to Fisgard; J Donald to Hecla; 
Warrington to Polyphemus; 8 E Wright to Sphimx.—Surgeons: M‘Whinme to 
Sampson; Everett to olyphemus; Piers to Arachne; M Hamilton to Hecta.— 
Chaplain: Rev B King to Havannah. 


Royat Marines.—To be Maj-Gen: (hon) Col-Com J Ashmore.—(ol Sec 
Comt S Wesley to be Col Comt and Dep Adj-Gen; Col Sec Comt J Tatton 
Brown to be Col Comt.—Lt-Col Hawkins to be Col Sec Comt.—Capt Fleming 
to be Lt-Col.— First Lt Meade to be Capt. 
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New Books. 


Not a few new publications lie on our desk; nor are they devoid of 
interest. For the moment however, we can but glance at a couple of 
forthcoming novelties, and notice as a curious coincidence that the fa- 
vourite historians of England and of America are about simultaneously to 
gladden their admirers. Macaulay’s third and fourth volumes will soon 
appear, presented, we presume, to the American public, in variety of 
garb and at various prices. Side by side with these, will be issued the 
firet and second volumes of Mr. Prescott’s “ History of the Reign of Phi- 
lip II. of Spain,” a theme abounding in the richest material for a writer 
of Mr. Prescott’s calibre. To say nothing of the general subject with 
which he grapples, there are episodes lying unavoidably in his path that 
give forth a most appetizing flavour. Sach, among many, is the Defeat of 
the Invincible Armada—the defence of Malta by the renowned Knights 
of St. John,—and the brilliant fight of Don John of Austria at Lepanto. 
The temporary connection of Spain with England, through the union of 
Philip with our Queen Mary, may also be mentioned as likely to pique 
the curiosity of our countrymen; and indeed it may be safely said taat 
Mr. Prescott has well chosen his epoch. 

We read that this great work is to be published by Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. of Boston, who have purchased the valuable copyright of 
all Mr. Prescott’s works. Their neighbours, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, we 


"observe, are about to issue a new life of Goethe, by G. H. Lewes. Of 


this work we heard Thackeray, the other day, speaking highly in anticzi- 
pation, from his intimate acquaintance with the author, By the way, here 
is a letter from himself to Lewes (the Vivian of the London Leader, 
whom we used often toquote). It is borrewed from the forthcoming Life, 
and tells most pleasantly what the English novelist personally remembers 
of the benignant Jove of German Literature. 


“ London, 28th April, 1855. 

“ Dear Lewes: I wish I had more to tell you regarding Weimar and 
Geethe. Five-and-twenty years ago, at least a score of young English 
lads used to live at Weimar, for study, or sport, or society : all of which 
were to be had in the friendly little Saxon capital. The Grand Duke 
and Duchess received us with the kindliest hospitality. The Court was 
splendid, but yet most pleasant and homely. We were invited in our 
turns to dinners, bails, and assemblies there. Such young men as had a 
right, appeared in uniforms, diplomatic and military. Some, I remember, 
invented gorgeous clothing : the kind old Hof-Marschall of those days, M. 
de Spiegel, who had two of the most lovely daughters eyes ever looked 
on,) being in no wise difficult as to the admission of these young England- 
ers. Of the winter nights, we used to charter sedan chaire, in which we 
were carried through the snow to those pleasant Court entertainments. I, 
for my part, had the good luck to purchase Schiller’s sword, which formed 
a part of my court costume, and still hangs in my study, and puts me in 
mind of days of youth, the most kindly and delightful. 

“ We knew the whole society of the little city, and but that the young 
ladies, one and all, spoke admirable English, we surely might have learn- 
ed the very best German. The society met constantly. The ladies of 
the Court bad their evenings. The theatre was open twice or thrice in 
the week, where we assembled, a large family party. Goethe had retired 
from the direction, but the great traditions remained still. The theatre 
was admirably conducted ; and besides the excellent Weimar company, 
famous actors and singers from various parts of Germany performed Gas- 
trollen through the winter. In that winter I remember we had Ludwig 
Devrient in Shylock, Hamlet, Falstaff and the Robbers ; and the beauti- 
ful Scroder in Fidelio. 

“ After three-and-twenty years’ absence, I passed a couple of summer 
days in the well-remembered place, and was fortunate enough to find some 
of the friends of my youth. Madame de Goethe was there, and received 
me and my daughters with the kindness of old days. We drank tea in 
the open air at the famous cottage in the Park, which still belongs to the 
family, and had been so often inhabited by her illustrious father. 


“In 1831, though he had retired from the world, Goethe would never- y 


theless, very kindly receive strangers. His daughter-in-law’s tea-table 
was always spread for us, We hours after hours there, and night 
after night with the pleasantest talk and music. We read over endless 
poems in French, English and German. My delight in those days was 
to meke caricatures for children. I was touched to find that they were 
remembered, and some even kept until the present time; and very 
proud to be told, as a lad, that the great Goethe had looked at some of 
them. 

“« He remained in bis private apartments, where only a few privileged 
persons were admitted ; but he liked to know all that was happening, and 
interested himself about all strangers. Whenever a countenance struck 
his fancy, there was an artist settled in Weimar who made a portrait of 
it. Goethe had quite a gallery of heads, in black and white, taken by 
this painter. His house was all over pictures, drawings, casts, statues and 
medals. y 

“ Of course I remember very well the perturbation of spirit with which, 
as a lad of nineteen, I received the long-expected intimation that the 
Herr Geheimrath would see me on such a morning. This notable audi- 
ence took place in a little ante-chamber of his private apartments, covered 
all round with antique casts and bas-reliefs. He was habited in a long 
gray or drab redingot, with a white neckcloth and a red ribbon in his 
button-hole. He kept his bands behind his back, just as in Rauch’s sta- 
tuette. His complexion was very bright, clear and rosy. His eyes ex- 
traordinarily dark, piercing and brilliant. I felt quite afraid before 
them, and recollect comparing them to the eyes of the hero of a certain 
romance called Melmoth the Wanderer, which used to alarm us boys 
thirty years ago; eyes of an individual who had made a bargain with a 
certain person, and at an extreme old age retained these eyes in all their 
awful splendour. I fancied Goethe must have been still more handsome 
as an old man than even in the days of his youth. His voice was very 
rich and sweet. He asked me questions about myself, which I answered 
as best I could.’ I recollect I was at first astonished, and then somewhat 
relieved, when I found he spoke French with not a good accent. 

“ Vidi tantum. Isaw bim but three times. Once walking in the 
garden of his house in the Frauenplan ; once going to step into his cha- 
riot on @ sunshiny day, wearing a cap and a cloak with a red collar. He 
was caressing at the time a beautiful little golden-haired grand-daughter, 
over whose sweet, fair iace the earth has long since closed too. 

“ Any of us who had books or magazines from England, sent them to 
him, and examined them eagerly. Frazer’s Magazine had lately come 
out, and I remember he was interested in those admirable outline por- 
traits which appeared for awhile in its pages. But there was one, a very 
ghastly caricature of Mr. R-—, which, as Madame de Goethe told me, he 
shut up, and put away from himangrily. “ They would make me look 
like that,” he said ; though in ‘truth I can fancy nothing more serene, 
majestic and healthy-looking than the grand old Goethe. 

“ Through his sun was setting, the sky round about was calm and 
bright, and that little Weimar illumined by it. In every one of those 
kind salons the talk was still of Art and letters. The theatre, though 

ssing no very extraordinary actors, was still conducted with a noble 
ntelligence and order. The actors read books, and were men of letters 
and gentlemen, holding a not unkindly relationship with the ddel. At 
court the conversation was exceedingly friendly, simple and polished. 
The Grand Duchess, (the present Grand Duchess Dowager,) a lady of very 
remarkable endowmeuts, would kiadly borrow our books from us, lend us 
her own, and graciously talk to us young men about our literary tastes 
and pursuits. In the respect paid by this court to the patriarch of letters, 
there was something enuobling, I think, alike to the subject and sove- 
reign. With a five-and-twénty years’ experience since those happy days 
of which I write, and an acquaintance with an immense variety of human 
kind, I think I have never seen a society more simple, more charitable, 
courteous, gentlemanlike, than that of the dear little Saxon city where 
the good Schiller and the great Goethe lived and lie buried—Very sin- 
cerely yours, W. M. Taacksray.” 





Fine Arts. 


Swaxsrere and Mitton: Mr. Farp.—This Scottish artist—whose 
clever picture of “ Shakspere and his Contemporaries ” was exhibited 
here, last year, together with his brother’s « Scott and his Friends at 
Abbotsford” —is once more before the American public. At Messrs. Wil- 
liams, Stevens, & Williams’ lounge in Broadway, may now be seen two 
cabinet-size full-lengths, of the two immortal Englishmen above-named. 
They are painted with an eye to subsequent engraving ; and are matches 





in size, treatment, style, and tone. Each of the great bards is seated in 
a well-stuffed chair, with a few accessories that speak of studious habits. 
Perhaps the gentleman’s library, with antique furniture, might better 
suit Bulwer Lytton, than it suits our ideas of Shakspere in the full bloom 
of hismanhood. Milton is, as we have said, similarly sitting for bis por- 
trait ; but in his case, the books unopened and the pen unhandled be- 
token the age at which, 
—— clond instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut <f, and for the Book of Knowledge fair 

Presented with an universal blank 

Ot Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 

And Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
The execution of these two works is highly meritorious ; and looking for- 
ward to them as Engravings, we should say that they have all the ele- 
ments of popularity. 





SAMUEL JOHNSON AND DANIEL DEFOE. 
A Plea for their impoverished Descendants. 

The same number of the London Times—November 1—contains two 
separate calls upon the liberality of Eaglishmen, on bebalf of what may 
be called the representatives of literary worthies. We copy them at 
length. Each is addressed to the Editor. 


Sir,—The following document, and the proposal or appeal now ground- 
ed on it, require to be made known to the British public, for which ob- 
ject we, as the course is, apply to the Editor of the Times. 

In the month of May last there was presented to Lord Palmerston, as 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, a memorial on behalf of a certain 
aged Miss Lowe and her sister, which memorial will sufficiently explain 
itself, and indicate who the Misses Lowe are, to those who read it 
here :— 

“The undersigned beg respectfully to submit to Lord Palmerston a 
statement of reasons which appear to them te constitute, on bebalf of the 
two aged surviving daughters of Mauritius Lowe, therein described, a 
claim to such small yearly pension as in his Lordship’s judgment may 
consist with other claims and demands for the ensuing year, upon the 
fund appropriate to literature. 

“Tn Dr. Seamest Johneon’s last will is this passage :— 


“*T also give and bequeath to my godchildren, the son and daughter of 
Mauritius Lowe, painter, each of them £100 of my stock in the Three per Cent 
Consolidated Annuities, to be disposed of by and at the discretion of my exe- 
cutors in the education or settlement in the world of them my said legatees.’ 


“The Mauritias Lowa mentioned here, who was once a man of great 
promise in bis art, favourably known in the Royal Academy and in the 
world as a man of refined manners and real talent and worth (though 
probably with something of morbid or over-sensitive in his character), 
died 10 years after Johnson, without fulfilling the high hopes entertained 
of him. The godson, or younger Lowe, mentioned in the will, who at 
one time (1810-13) appears to have held some small appointment in Bar- 
badoes, creditably to himself, but with loss of health—the crown and con- 
summation of various other losses he had met with—is also long since 
dead. Of these Lowes and their hopes and struggled there is now no- 
thing to be said. They are sunk under the horizon. Nor can they pre- 
tend to have any hold of the world’s memory except what is derived 
from the father’s intimacy with Johnson, of which and of Johnson’s help- 
fulness and real esteem and affection for the man there are still abundant 
proofs, printed and not printed, besides this of the Will. 

“ But the goddaughter mentioned in the Will has not yet sunk under 
the horizon. She still survives among us, a highly respectable old per- 
son, now in her 78th year, with all her faculties about her, living with 
her younger sister, aged 72, the only remnant of the family, in a house 
they have long occupied—No. 5, Minerva-place, New-cross, Deptford— 
with numerous memorials of Johnson in their possession, which vividly 
bring home to us and present as a still living fact, their connexion with 
that great man. They have lived there for many years in rigorous 
though not undignified poverty, which now, by some unforeseen occur- 
rences, threatens to become absolute indigence in these their final 
ears. 

“ They are gentlewomen in manners ; by all evidence, persons of uni- 
formly unexceptionable conduct ; veracity, sense, ingenious propriety, 
noticeable in them both, to a superior degree. The elder, sespecially, 
must have been a graceful, lively little woman, something of a beauty in 
her younger days, and by no means wanting for talent. She still recol- 
lects in a dim but ineffaceable manner the big, awful figure of Samuel 
Johnson, to whom she was carried shortly before his death, that he might 
lay his hand on her head and give her his blessing ; her awe and terror 
was very great on the oecasion. Both sisters are in perfect possession 
of their faculties—the younger only is slightly hard of hearing ; the elder 
(on whose head lay Johnson’s hand) has still a light step, perfectly erect 
carriage, and vivacious memory and intellect. The younger, who is of 
very honest and somewhat sterner features, appears to be the practical 
intellect of the house, and probably the practical hand. They are very 
poor, but have taken their poverty in a quiet, unaffectedly, handsome 
manner, and have still hope that, in some way or other, intolerable want 
will not be permitted to overtake them. They have an altogether respect- 
able, or, we might say (bringing the past and the present iuto contact), a 
touching and venerable air. There, in their little parlour at Deptford, 
is the fir desk (capable of being rigorously authenticated as such) upou 
which Samuel Johnson wrote the English Dictionary ; the best diction- 
ary ever written, say some. 

“Tt isin behalf of these two women, of Johnson’s god-daughter fallen 
old and indigent, that we venture to solicit from the Government some 
small public subvention, to screen their last years from the worst misery. 
It may be urged that there is no public fund appropriated for such pre- 
cise objects, and that their case cannot, except ina reflex way, he brought 
under the head of “ literary peasions:” but, in a reflex way, it surely 
can ; and we humbly submit withal, that this case of theirs is, in some 
measure, a peculiar and unique one. 

“ Samuel Jobnson is such a literary man as probably will not appear 
again in England for a very great length of time. His works and his 
life, looked at well, have something in them of heroic, which is of value 
beyond most literature, and much beyond all money and money’s worth 
to the nation which produced him. That same English Dictionary, writ- 
ten on the poor fir desk above spoken of, under sternly memorable cir- 
cumstances, is itself a proud possession to the English nation, and not in 
the philological point of view alone. Such a dictionary has an architec- 
tonie quality in it ; and for massive solidity of plan, manful correctness 
and fidelity of execution, luminous intelligence, rugged honesty and great- 
ness of mind pervading every part ot it, is like no other. This, too, is 
a Cathedral of St. Paui’s, after its sort; and stands there for long 
periods, silently reminding every English soul of much that is very 
necessary to remember. 

“Samuel Johnson himself is far beyond the reach of our gratitude. 
He left no child or representative of any kind to claim pensions or dis- 
tinctions from us; and here, by accident, thrown upon the waste sea- 
beach, is something venerably human with Johnson’s mark still legible 
upon it ; Johnson as it were, mutely bequeathing it to us, and to what 
humanity and loyalty we have, for the few years that may still be left. 
Our humble request, in the name of literature withal is, that the Eng- 
lish nation will, in some small adequate way, respond to this demand of 
Johnson’s, 

“ Henry Hatiam, James Steruen, S. Oxon, Toomas Cartyie, ALEX- 

ANDER Dyce, B. W. Procrer, C. L. Eastiaxe, Joun Forster, T. 
B, Macautay, W. M. TaHackeRay, ALFRED TENNyson, A. W. Fon- 
BLANQUE, Cuartes Dickens, E. Butwer Lytron, G. R. Gera, Rr 
CHARD Owen, Rop. E. Murcuison, B. Disragui, H. H. Micmay.” 


To this memorial his Lordship made answer, with great courtesy and 
without undue delay, that the funds set apart for encouragement of 
literature could not be meddled with for a pension to the goddaughter 
of Johnson ; but that, in consideration of the circumstances, his Lordsbip, 
from some other fund, had made her a donation of £100. Which sum 
of £100 was adbordingly paid to Miss Lowe in June last—a very wel- 
come gift and help—all that the Prime Minister could do in this matter, 
and, unfortunately, only about the fifth part of what it was, and is, in- 
a to get don 

Tt was still hoped aut the last resource of an appeal to the public 
might be avoided ; that there might be other Government helps, min- 
ute charitable fauds, adequate to this small emergency. And new en- 
deavours were accordiugly made in that direction, and new expectations 
entertained ; but these Likewise have all proved ineffectual : and the re- 
sulting fact uow is, that there is still needed something like an annuity 
of £30 for ihe joint lives of these two aged persons ; that, strictly com- 
puting what ptttances certain and precarious they already have, and 
what they still want, their case cannot be satisfactorily left on lower 
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terms—that is to sa t 
newea ree tly y, about £400, to purchase such an annuity, is stil) 
the thing is half as Eoglish as we suppose it to be, a small pecuni 
result of that kind is not doubtful, now when the application is wat 
a At all events, as the Eaglish Government is not able to do this 
thing, we are now bound to apprise the English nation of it, and to ask 
» A nation in its miscellaneous capacity—Are you willing to 








Messrs. Contts, bankers, will receive subscriptions from such as foel 
that this is a valid call upon English benfiecence ; and we haye too 
much reverence for Samuel Johnson, and for the present generation of his 
countrymen, to use any soliciting or ignoble pressare on the occasion. So 
soon as the requisite amount bas come in, the subscriptions will cease ; 
of which due notice will be given. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants—Tuomas CaRLYLe.—CHARLEs 
Dickxens.—JOuN Forster. 

Atheneum Club, Oct. 31. ~ 


Sir,—No writer has done so much good for the public as you have, or 
ree 3 oe 7 be . oe Loe an infinitesimal a of ex merits if, 
‘ollowing Serjeant Talfourd, I can induce th d of 
to become the advocate of Defoe. neh. FOS en eens SnaerweD 


Daniel has left one @escendant—a Crusoe without a Friday, in an ie 
land to him a desert. 

Mr. Forster, in his Life of Defoe, after quoting the words of the intel- 
ligent and humane judge, tells us “ there is now living at Kennington, 
in asp though uncomplaining poverty, James Defoe, the great grand- 
son 


Sir, let the hand which rescued the remant of a brave party from anni- 
hilation be now again stretched forth. The descendant of as brave a man 
as any in that army, if not exposed to nakedness and pestilence and 
famine, if not writhing with unstaunched wounds under corroding frost, 
is exposed at least to pecuniary in his extreme old age. There are 
men who may be warmed by the reflected glory of their ancestors, but, 
rack to elevated and unclouded, it falls feebly on the deathbed of the 
orsaken. 

And now let thought make way for action. “If every schoolboy,” 
says Talfourd, “had given his penny, there would have been no need of 
a subscription for a statue to his memory.” True, nor is there now. Lit- 
tle men have them, great men want them not. We are jostled by dema- 
gogues and adventurers in brass tunics at every street corner ; the whole 
metropolis is become one vast Cheapside of them. Lords and gentlemen, 
the gartered and ungartered, are running out of breath to inscribe their 
names with fives, and tens, and twenties of pounds sterling at the right- 
hand-side of them, in the celumns of the Times. Defoe wants none of 
them. Let every schoolboy and every man in England who has been one, 
give his penny—give it now; time presses on; the hand may soon be 
palsied that might at this hour receive it. Wicked is it to omit or to 
defer the performance of what is so easy, and may, collectively be so im- 
portant. 

Let our novelists, now the glory of our literature, remember their 
elder brother Daniel, and calculate (if, indeed, the debt is calculable) 
what they owe him. 

Let our historians ask themselves if no tribute is due, in long arrear, to 
the representative of him who wrote the History of the Plague in Lon- 
don, What ought to live will live, what ought to perish will perish. 
Marble is but a wretched prop at best. Defoe wants no statue, and is far 
beyond all other want. Alas! there is noone behind who is not so, Let 
all contribute one penny fer one year ; poor James has lived 77, and his 
dim eyes can not look far into another. 

Persuade, Sir, for you can more powerfully than any, the rich, the in- 
dustrious, the studious, to purchase a large store of perdurable happiness 
for themselves by the smallest sum of a day’s expenditure. The author 
of that book which has imparted to most of them the greatest delight of 
any was also the earliest teacher of political economy, the first pro- 
pounder of free trade. He planted that tree which stationary and stunted 
for nearly two centuries, is now spreading its shadow by degrees over all 
the earth. He was the most far-sighted of our statesmen, and the most 
worthily trusted by the wisest of our kings. He stood up jor the liberty 
of the press ; let the press be gratefal. 

It was in the power of Johnson to relieve the grand-daughter of Milton ; 
Sir, it is in yours to prop up the last scion of Defoe. If Milton wrote the 
grandest poem and the most energetic and eloquent prose of any writer 
in any country ; if he stood erect before Tyranny, and covered with his 
buckler, not England only, buat nascent nations ; it our great prophet 
raised in vision the ladder that rose from earth to heaven, with angels 
upon ug it, lower indeed, but not less useful, were the energies of 
Defoe. He stimulated to enterprise those colonies of Sagland which ex- 
tend over every sea, and which carry with them, from him, the spirit and 
the language that will predominate throughout the world. Achilles and 
Homer will be forgotten before Crusoe and Defoe.—I am, Sir, very res- 
pectfully, &., Water Savace Lanpor. 


We trust that the great names attached to these appeals, particularly 
to the former, will make the subscription fashionable, and so it may 
succeed. Otherwise, remembering the difficulty that was experienced re- 
cently in raising a fund to purchase the Shakspere House at Stratford, 
and again, when the claim of Nelson’s daughter was prominently brought 
to notice, we could not augur much success. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE BERNAL SALE: 
THE AMAZING FOLLY OF COLLECTORS. 


Our “ curiosities’ will in this instance not comprise notices of the va- 
rieties offered at this remarkable sale for the gratitication of virtuosi ; we 
shall, in fact, consider the virtwosi themselves as the “ curiosities,” and 
the infatuation so skilfully excited among them by the dealers, as the great- 
est curiosity of all. They applauded their eagerness in the arena, and 
fomented it, much as the dog-fanciers excite their animals by occasionally 
biting their tails to make them wrangle more briskly. A very good, but 
not very astounding collection of antiquities, has consequently realised 
an enormous price, and a sum that in the outset was named, and treated 
as an absurdity, bas been exceeded now that the auctioueer has finished 
his labours. From twenty to five-and-twenty thousand pounds was be- 
lieved to have been spent by Mr. Bernal in quietly filliag his house with 
the varied collections thus brought to the hammer; and moderate men 
fancied that twice that sum, or about fifty thousand pounds, might be the 
total of the sale. Some, however, spoke of more, and got as far as fifty ; 
while one bold speaker absolutely declared he had hopes of seeing it real- 
ise sixty ; but be was pitied rather than listened to, as an enthusiast want- 
ing in that coolness which should characterise the trade. He was, how- 
ever, the cleverest of all, and the one who hit the mark nearest ; but he 
had not shot far enough, for the sale actually realised the astounding sum 
of £62,600 183. 24, We say “astounding sum,” because we feel sure no 
one could have calculated on it who looked over the collection before the 
sale, and who reasonably valued things at a fair market price; such as 
Mr. Bernal would have himself submitted to, and such only as he would 
have bought at. At the early part of this year we noted the means by 
which the excitement had been fostered and created. It will be curious 
here to note a few of the lots thus “ sold” (along with their buyers) at 
what may be considered the great sale of the year. 

When we talk of China, we feel prepared for a little folly, for, from the 
day of the first introduction to Europe of the porcelains of China and Ja- 
pan, there has been a furore on that point. Ladies naturally doted upor 
it, and, in the days of Anne, bracketed and shelved every room ofa 
house, so that they might line their walls therewith. Hogarth, in his 
print of “ Taste in High Life,” has immortalised the childish glee of the 
full-grown babies who dote over cups and saucers ; but what would the 
stern old English painter have said had he seen or heard of eighty pounds 
given for one of the fragile receptacles for the liquid infusion. But as every 
beauty has her day, and must then sink neglected, so Dresden and Sévres 
has clashed with the East, and “ cracked” the reputation of its brittle 
ware. Prices almost boundless have been obtained for the famed produc- 
ticns of France; the climax being reached by the Marquis of Hertford, 
who gave for a pair of vases the enormous sum of £1942 103.; and here 
our “ curiosities” begin, for Mr. Bernal had bought them for a couple of 
hundred pounds, though they have realised what would be considered as 
a handsome fortune for a small proprietor in the land of their fabrication. 
Not only did our overwealthy aristocracy thus disport themselves with 
their purses, our Government offfcials did the same, and Marlborough 
House rejoiced in the purchase of a soup-basin at the outlay of £125, ami 
several cups and saucers at equally “ reasonable” figures? We under- 
stand that some of the noble buyers have, in the coolness of reflection re- 
pented of their bargains, but “ the natien” is of course too great to groan 
over its mis-spent cash, although its income-tax be doubled. 

The profits realised on some of the objects in this really wonderful 
sale can be only comprehended by a few facts. We shall quote two 





“ euriosities”’ of the kind. A pair of small brass candlesticks 54 inc 
in height, covered with floral ornament in very coarse enamel, but hav- 
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magic inscription beneath, “ Sir Thomas More, Koight, 1552,” 
guineas! ot were csigiacliy found behind the wainscot- 
of an old house in Chelsea, sold to a dealer for £8, and by him to 
Bernal for £25. They were unsightly in form, and beneath criticism 
there were some among the connoisseurs who 
beldly decl them Flemish works of the latter end of the seventeenth 
century in spite of the magic inscription. They were very properly re- 
buked for such wickedness, yet they were men of good repute, 
fear still indulge in heresy—unconvinced even by the success attending 
lot 1300, which fetched 10 guineas, though composed of two articles, 
of different ages, rudely, soldered together, and which on inspection 
the woodcut devoted to it in the catalogue, might assure a tyro was 
a “ suspicious Jot.’ f 

The grand coup among the antiquities was, however, the battle for 
the Lothair crystal, between the British Museum and Lord Lanier 
borough ; the former being victorious at the cost of £267. The who . 
history of this relic is curious; it isa simple circular piece of pa 
measuring 44 inches in diameter, rudely broken across the mid * 
and set in a copper frame. Its surface is incised with the history 0 
Susannah, and the central inscription assures us that it was made by ~ 
der of Lothair of France, in the tenth century ; it was preserv e 
Abbey of Vasor, on the Meuse, until the Revolution came, when it ee 
cast forth, and ultimately came in a fractured condition to the ~ 0 
Barthelemy, the dealer, of Brussels, who parted with the unsightly a 
tique for ten francs; the purchaser being Pratt, of Bond Street. Mr. 
Bernal happened to be idling in his shop when the case containing it arriv- 
ed and was unpacked, and at once saw its antiquity and curiosity, and 
as quickly wished to be its owner. Its price was demanded, but on the 
spur of the moment the dealer scarcely knew what to say, having had 
no time to study his purchase ; but, Mr. Bernal pressing the demand, he 
very honestly told him the price he had given, and also that he meant to 
get s good profit on the transaction. The franes were accordingly tura- 
ed into guineas, and the transformation secured the prize to the collec- 
tor. M. Didron, of Paris, the well-known archeologist and author, in 
vain offered Mr. Bernal 100 guineas for his bargain, thus again multi- 
plying the pur 2hase money tenfold ; the wisdom with which be held on, 
is proved by the ultimate result ; though we believe M. Didron’s offer to 
have been its fair value. Fai . 

The majolica dish representing a porcelain-painter at work, which was 
sold scarcely seven years ago at the Stowe sale for £4, and bought by Mr. 
Bernal for £5, now fetched £120. It would be imagined that at so famous 
a sale as Stowe, its fair value would be obtained, but not so think our 
Officials ; for it is bought for Marlborough House. We admit its interest, 
but believe its outside value to be £30. We, however, do not wish to be 
otherwise than grateful whenever our Chancellor of the Exchequer will 

jously allow anything for the purchase of works of art; but as so 

tile is generally granted, like others we wish to get as much as we can 

for the money. It does not become the poor to dabble with the luxuries 

of the rich, and we are very poor indeed in all our public grants, and 
miserably mean in everything but governmental waste. 

A piece of Palissy ware, bought originally in Paris for twelve france, 
was secured at this sale by Baron Rothschild for £162, It had been bro- 
ken, but was mended ; it had the characteristic lizards and reptiles over 
its surface, by which the ware is popularly known ; but we remember a 
specimen of much finer kind many years in a window at Bruges, the 
price asked being about £40 English, which was considered too prepos- 
terous by everybody ; indeed, it was believed to have been put there as 
a bait to draw attention to the house and its minor antiques, and the 
price fixed to ensure this “ great gun” a resting-place in the window 
for ever. 

When we find pottery fetching the monstrous prices realised at this 
sale, German jugs which, a few years ago, curiosity dealers did not care 
to have at all in their shops, selling for several pounds each, and in one 
instance reaching over £40 ; when we see, also, a pair of plates realising 
£20, the same having been sold, twelve in a lot, at Strawberry Hill, at 
the rate of £3 10s. a lot: when old keys fetch £10, and spoons “ follow 
suit,” we should be lost in amazement, did we nut know how cleverly 
many dealers had baited the trap, and how ingeniously they had excited 
the dormant energies of the wealthy collectors. There was no risk on 
their parts in consequence, the “ commission” profits became a dead cer- 
tainty; and “the game was made” by lashing up excitement to fever 
heat, and taking the result from all who would buy in haste to repent 
at leisure. No wonder that a floating report circulated to the effect that 
the auctioneers themselves feared some “ rigging,” and that these fancy 
prices might not turn out real on settling day. It was a natural but an 
unfounded fear, and the monied buyers have paid up ; the nation has also 
paid something like £12,000 for its share of the amusement. So far, the 
sellers are safe ; the buyers can now look at their treasures, and reflect 
on what they cost the collector, and whether it would not be equally easy 
to visit a few dealers as he did, instead of fighting over an auctioneer’s 
table to the delectation and profit of commission agents.—.4rt-Journal, 
November. 
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A Dovstru. Mops or PromotineG THe Fixe Arts.—A ceremony was 
performed the other day, which at the first blush appears to be about the 
most stupid and disgusting act of Vandalism which we ever happened 
te have heard of. A number of gentlemen “interested in the advance- 
ment of the fine arts,” to use the words ‘of the reporter of the meeting, 
attended at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, on Thursday evening; 
to bear witness to the destruction of the steel plates “ of some of the 
best known and most popular steel engravings which ever existed, and 
which were published by the present Lord Mayor, Sir Francis Graham 
Moon, when he carried on the business of a printseller and publisher, and 
the original cost of engraving, copyright, &c., of which has been little 
short of £30,000. Among these were “ The Waterloo Banquet,” “ The 
Queen receiving the Sacrament.” “The return from Hawking,” and se- 
veral others equally well known to those who gaze at the print-shop 
windows. 

The steels of these magnificent plates were in the first instance de- 
stroyed by disfiguring the engravings, under the superintendeuce of Mr. 
Boys, of Oxford-street, their present proprietor, and Messrs. Dixon and 
Ross, the printers, of the Hampstead-road, who have taken the whole of 
the impressions from them for distribution among the public. The plates 
were snbsequently cut to pieces by machinery, and were exhibited nail- 
ed to boards on a surface of white cloth, at the Albion, on Thursday. 

Mr. Boys, formerly of the firm of Moon, Boys, and Graves, presided, 
and remarked, that perhaps this might be looked upon as the most extra- 
ordinary epoch in the annals of the fine arts. He believed it was with- 
out a parallel that from £25,000 to £30,000 should have been voluntarily 
sacrificed and destroyed, as they saw was the case with the beautiful and 
celebrated plates around them. Some of the subjects he was justified in 
saying had cost, with the various adjuncts in engraving, &c., £6,000 each. 
They were, as they saw, destroyed beyond all redemption ; and now must 
be stated the object of such voluntary destruction. ‘I'he patrons of art 
devoted a considerable sum every year to the decoration of their man- 
sions with such specimens as the impressions of the plates before them had 
produced, and it was felt that those who had paid 10, 15, or 20 guineas 
for a work of art should be protected from seeing the same work at a 
later period, as was too frequently the case, hawked about at incredible 
low sums. One effect, therefore, of the destruction of these plates was 
that a large increase in the standard value of the existing impressions was 
created. A lasting value was imparted to them, and as those in the hands 
of the trade diminished in number that value would increase. Under 
these circumstances, as a guarantee to the trade as well as the public, 
these valuable plates had been destroyed. Mr. Graves, Mr. Straker, Mr. 
Marks, and other gentlemen, spoke upon the subject; and the various 
copies in the hands of the proprietor was then put up to a trade sale, the 
competition being very spirited. A libera] entertainment terminated the 
proceedings.—London Daily News. 





Ga..ic-Encuisu.—A Paris Correspondent writes :—‘ The specimen of 
Gallic-English you published lately is by no means an extraordinary ex- 
ample of the talent our Allies display in torturing Saxon. The Exhibi- 
tion offers many more tempting illustrations to the curious student. M. 
Lemonnier, who exhibits a trophy, built up, or pasted up, in human hair, 
informs English visitors, or did inform them a short time back, that the 
picture was “In executed Human Hair.’ I will not enter into the 


@ paper on this subject in its last number, cites some absurd examples of 
blunders of recent English visitors to Paris. An encyclopedia of them 
might be compiled without difficulty. The worst French mistake of this 
kind might easily be paralleled by our blunders in 1851. In that year 
a card of the Epsom Races was printed in French, for the instruetion of 
our visitors, and the jockey whose colour was “ light blue’’ figured in the 
card as clad in “ allumée bleu.” 





Bap News ror Lonpon Beties.—Many of our readers will be startled 
and grieved to hear that there are to be no more Horticultural Exhibi- 


of | tions at Chiswick. Those /éte days were pleasant days, and will live a 


green spot in memory. Their scientific interest and value we leave to 
the appreciation of the scientific; but the cheerful music, the gay com- 
pany, the beauty of the living scene, were for all, and tempted many an 
over-wrought man from the heet and fever of every-day life into the open 
fresh air,—and he enjoyed for a day or an hour a sort of spiritual life. 
Such opportunities and such inflaences can never pass away without re- 
gret. But they are gone, and we must all submit to the inevitable as best 
able. The fétes and the gardens have, it appears, not only ceased to be 
profitable, but have become a serious loss :—success itself suggested other 
and rival establishments, with greater facility of access, and there can be 
no doubt that the Government establishment at Kew rendered the So- 
ciety’s gardens not only comparatively of less public interest, but of less 
scientific importance. The Council of the Horticultural Society have 
therefore resolved to revert to the old system of enlarged Exhibitions in 
in London ; aud it is some consolation to know that under this system 
the Society attained its greatest success. It is understood that in conse- 
quence of this resolution, a large part of the hot-house collections will be 
immediately disposed of, so as to reduce the expenses at the Garden, and 
leave additional funds available for the encouragement and reward of 
Horticultural skill.— London Atheneum. 





SaRCOPHAGUS FOR THE Remains oF WELLINGTON.—On a hilly moor- 
land spot, not far from St. Austell, a huge block of Cornish porphyry, 
weighing 70 tons when originally detached, is ia course of gradual reduc- 
ction to form a sarcophagus for the remains of the Duke of Wellington. 
The colour is an intense deep grey, mottled with black and pale buff, and 
streaked with white. Thestone has a grain so impenetrable as almost 
to defy the cutter’s craft. The sawing of itinto halves was a long and 
painful task, and the two men employed in hollowing it out seem given 
up to the most slow-going task conceivable, since more than two cannot 
work, and the impression made by their picks in the huge mass is a thing 
to be measured by weeks not days. There is ten months’ more work to be 
done ere the adamant rock will be shaped into the required form.— London 
paper, Nov, 1. 
Tae Femate Soiprer.—H. M. S., troop-ship Simoom, Capt. Sullivan, 
having repaired the defect in her after hot-well, left Spithead yesterda 
afternoon for Balaklava, with the Ist Lt. Infantry Regiment of the Britis 
German Legion. A rather romantic circumstance has attended the de- 
parture of these troops. On Monday night one of the privates was dis- 
covered to be a woman, and a very fine, handsome, young woman, too, 
French, the wife of a soldier of the regiment, who is a Swiss. This gal- 
lant wife regularly enlisted, and passed muster, it would appear, after- 
wards. On the discovery of her sex the fact was reported to the Colonel, 
who ordered her to be landed, but she begged so hard, and her appeal 
was 80 heartily and generally supported by the comrades of her husband, 
that she has been allowed to accompany him in her capacity as a soldier, 
pro tem., as she expressed her determination to fight and die in the same 
service as her husband. The enthusiasm of the regiment is universal at 
this unlooked-for episode in the outset of their martial career. So pleased 
were a number of visitors to the ship, officers and men, with her spirit and 
prepossessing appearance, that a subscription was speedily raised of up- 
wards of £20 for her. She shoulders her rifle and has performed her mili- 
tary evolutions admirably.—London paper, Nov. 1. 








Sate or Lorp Warerrorp’s Stup.—The auction of stallions, hunters, 
&c., the property of the Marquis of Waterford, took place in the large 
area adjoining his lordship’s magnificent residence, Curraghmore-house. 
From an early hour of the day buyers from France, England, and the 
several counties in Ireland began to assemble, and before 12 o’clock the 
extensive court-yard presented a very animated appearance. At 1 o’clock 
the noble and generous proprietor of Curraghmore invited the assembled 
gentry and noblemen to partake of the magnificent luncheon which was 
prepared in the dining-room of the court; the tables were filled, and 
wines of every variety were in abundance, and it is unnecessary to add 
that his lordship’s invitation was extensively accepted. The large room 
in a few minutes became so crowded that it was with difficulty many 
could at all enter; about 400 persons partook of luncheon. The sales 
shortly after commenced, and the lots (66 in number) were disposed of at 
pons five o’clock, the entire amount realised being £7,062 10s. The 
yearlings sold enormously high ; for instance, a bay colt, by Sea Horse, 
brought £400 ; another by the same sire, £300 ; and a bay filly by Mag- 
pie, 300 guineas. It was thought during the day that M. Delkins at- 
tended on behalf of the Emperor of the French, but it was afterwards 
known that the party for whom he was purchasing was the Count Rawo- 
roski, a Polish nobleman of sporting celebrity. The count, we under- 
stand, has no fewer than 80 brood mares. 





THe CoLLaTERAL ADVANTAGES OF THE CHAsE.—A contemporary has 
@ paragraph of some interest on the benefits arising to various classes 
from the chase. He says, “In Yorkshire there are ten packs of fox- 
hounds, one pack of staghounds, and five or six of harriers, equal in all to 
thirteen or fourteen. Thirteen packs of foxhounds of 50 couples each, or 
1300 hounds, consume annually 200 tone of oatmeal, at a cost of £2600, 
besides the carcasses of 2000 dead horses, worth nothing if hounds were 
not kept. There are at the least 1000 hunting gentlemen in Yorkshire, 
keeping, on an average, four horses each. These 4000 would cost them 
£200,000 per annum at £50 each. These employ 2000 men as grooms 
(generally the offspring of the agricultural population) ; and consume 
annually 50,000 quarters of oats, 2000 quarters of beans, and 8000 tons of 
hay and grass. Every tradesman is also benefitted by hunting—tailors, 
shoemakers, saddlers, blacksmiths, druggists, veterinary surgeons, &c. If 
fox-hunting were given up, where would the farmer so readily find a market 
for the above produce, or for a well-bred hunter of four or five years old ? 
Foxes are the farmers’ best friends, and they ought to use every exertion 
to preserve them, and prevent them being stolen, to be sent where mas- 
ters of hounds are unsportsmanlike enough to purchase them, no matter 
from where they come. The Warwickshire, Atherstone, and Pytchley 
hunts cause an expenditure every season of upwards of £90,000 each, and 
the Quorn about £120,000. 


REPETITION OF AN OLD Expermment.—A Vienna journal records a new 
instance of the extraordiuary power of theimagination. A medical man, 
with permission of the authorities, proposed to a notorious criminal under- 
going punishment in one of the city gaols that he should be pardoned, 
provided he consented to sleep in the bed of a patient who had just died 
of cholera. The man, thinking cholera a contagious disease, hesitated 
some time, but at last consented, on the promise being made that if he 
were attacked every possible means of saving him should be employed. 
In a few hours after being placed ia bed the prisoner had a regular attack 
of cholera. The usual treatment was applied, and he recovered, owing, 
however, in no small degree to the extraordinary strength of his consti- 
tution. The man’s astonishment was unbounded on being told that his 
attack of cholera was entirely owing to imagination, the bed in which he 
had been placed not having been occupied by a cholera patient. 








Russtan Susseets ApRoaAD OrpERED Home.—Imperative orders have 
been issued by the Russian Government for the return of all subjects 
residing or travelling abroad on penalty of having their property put 
under sequestration, a preliminary step to confiscation in case of diso- 
bedience. Formerly the Russian Government used to encourage absen- 
teeism because all subjects, no matter what their rank, were turned into 
spies. The circumstances of the war naturally surround travelling Rus- 
sians with suspicioas observations sufficient to are, their most astute 
efforts to render service to their Imperial master. They can no longer 
be of any use, and may, on the contrary, become corrupted, according 
to Imperial ideas of corruption, Witnesses of the triumph expressed not 





faults dispiayed in French Exhibition Handbooks, where Mr. Titus Salt 
figures as Monsieur Titus, who exhibits salt ; and E. Ullathorne, of Gate 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is cited as “ Ullathorne (Ed) et Cie, Rue- 
Gate-Lincoln-Jun-Fields, 4 Londres.” * * * * I remember one res- 
taurant, where people dined at a fixed price, the carte of which informed 
all English visitors “ that the potage did not displace itself.” The mean- 
ing of the proprietor was, that people could not have an extra dish instead 
<a soup. Our Allies have h 


classes, since a Frenchman translated “ Peregrine Pickle,” calling his 


version “ Sir Williams Pickle !’"—It must not be imagined, however, from 
what we have already published upon this subject, or from this commu- 
nication of our Correspondent, that we think our neighbours are one whit 
behind ourselves in mistakes 


of this kind. The Atheneum Francais, 


ly advanced satisfactorily with their Eng- | 


merely in England, France, and Italy at the successive defeats inflicted 

on the Russian army, but amongst other nations whose Governments are 
themselves well disposed towards the Czar ; there is no telling what sort 
| Of dangerous reaction may not be operating in their own minds, against 

& system which they fiad by bitter and humiliating personal experience 
| to have excited universal abhorrence. These quondam spies may be in 

& fair way to become conspirators and revolutionists, and go it is pru- 
dently resolved, while their virtue remains intact, to force it back to the 
purity of native air. 
THE DeLinquEent Bankers.—The sentence on Strahan, Paul, and Bates 
is severe only as au amount of endurance distinctly presented to the 
apprehension ; it is not severe in proportion to the offence, nor less than 





tleroy was hanged. Three men are subjected to a fate which strips them 
of their wordly goods and sends them to comguiey labour. How many 
unoffending people did they secretly strip of their worldly goods? They 
sentenced Dr. Griffith and numbers of other blameless peop!e to wholesale 
confiscation ; and it is only too probable that some of that number will, 
by the act of the three bankers, be sentenced to labour for their liveli- 
hood. It is too probable that in some respects the position of the inno- 
cent victims may be worse than that of the criminals ; the three convicts 
are penniless and consigned to labour ; they py Sve have the port wine 
which they could still obtain in the House of Detention, but they are 
assured their daily bread throughout the term of their imprisonment. 
How many honest folks would be glad to have so much assured to them. 
— Globe. 

Frencu Fish sy Avotion.—The Mayor of Marseilles recently issued 
regulations for the sale of fish by auction, but it appears that the mea- 
sure has met with great opposition from the retail dealers and hawkers. 
Some of those parties pushed the biddings up in such a manner that the 
efforts of the authorities were unable to keep them within any reasonable 
bounds. In presence of these manceuvres, the municipal inspector was at 
length compelled to put a stop to them by causing the fish to be knocked 
down when the biddings had gone to such an extent above the first price 
offered, as he considered sufficient. The hawkers finding their manceu- 
vres defeated, entered into a’coalition, and at the last sale, not one of 
them made his appearanee, so that the greater portion of the fish was left 
on hand, the public not being sufficiently numerous to carry it all off. A 
severe ey eto e | measure having become necessary, the municipal au- 
thorities have taken away the licenses from all those who took part in the 
opposition.— bid. 

Too-We.. Tavcut.—A gentleman who had carefully trained up his 
servant the way he should go, so that when his wife was present he might 
not depart from it, sent him with a box-ticket for the theatre to the house 
of a young lady. The servant returned when the gentleman and his wife 
were at dinner. He had of course been told, in giving the answers to 
certain kinds of mefsages, to substitute the masculine for the feminine 
pronoun in opealing of the lady. “ Did you see him ?” said the gentle- 
man, giving him the cue. “ Yes, sir,” replied the servant ; “ he said he’d 
go with a great deal of pleasure, and that Ae’d wait for you, sir.”— 
* What was he doing ?”’ said the wife carelessly. ‘ Putting on his shawl, 
ma’am,”’ said the idiot.—Comic Times. 








Louis Napo.eon’s Fatarism.—“ I had occasion yesterday to talk at 
oa length with a person who had assisted at the interrogatories of 

elemarre, the last of the emperor’s assassins ; and, after giving me some 
details which were but the confirmation of those I wrote to you at the 
time, this gentleman went into some little intimate particulars concern- 
ing Louis Napoleon’s own character and habits, which, coming as they do 
from a man who was brought up with him by his mother, Hortense Beau- 
harnais, and who now sees him for hours, intimately, perhaps, two or 
three times a week, are not divested of a certain interest. We talked of 
his fatalism, and my informant exclaimed, ‘No Mussulman ever carried 
it to that height--not only has he all his life been a fatalist in grain, but his 
superstition attaches itself to persons and objects the most extraordinary, 
and surprise you all at once, there where you never expected it to be.’ 
Apropos to this, this gentleman told me two aneedotes, to both of which 
he was himself an eye-witnes, and which are certainly curious in their 
way. Some years ago, when the then Prince Louis was affianced to his 
cousin Mathilde, the betrothed pair were both at Arenenberg, the ex- 
Queen Hortense’s villa, near the lake of Constance, where was also the 
narrator of the tale. They had both of them fixed upon a certain young 
oak-tree in the park with great affection, and made it an object of mutual 
care. One day something took the whole party at Arenenberg to Con- 
stance ; and between the hour of their departure and that of their return, 
a tremendous thunderstorm burst forth, and the oak tree in question was 
struck by lightning. The prince and his intended bride went to visit 
their forest favourite ; and, while looking fixedly at the shivered stem be- 
fore them, Prince Louis (in the presence ot my informant) laid his hand 
on his cousin’s arm, and said, very seriously, ‘ And so it will be with our 
plans, Mathilde,’ and, shaking his bead, ‘ we shall never marry depend 
upon it! 

“ This same strange spirit of association with regard to inanimate ob- 
jects (common, as far as that goes, to all superstitious people) has in- 
spired Louis Napoleon with an intense liking for a certain cypress tree in 
the garden of the Elysée. This tree, when he was President, attracted 
his attention, from its half-withered, sickly state; and he set to work to 
doctor it—trying no end of experiments to make it flourish. At length 
he succeeded ; and the tree when he left the Elysée, was in excellent con- 
dition, as it has remained ever since. The Emperor’s solicitude about it 
is, however, intense ; and whatever may call him to the Elysée, his first 
care is to go straight and inspect this cypress. When the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, passing through Paris, last May twelvemonth, had a féte given 
him at the Elysée, the empress issued orders that not a corner of the gar- 
den should remain unhung with lamps, and that every shrub should be 
alive with light. The person charged with executing these orders deter- 
mined, however, that no lamp should approach the cypress, for fear of ac- 
cidents, and here it remained dark and unlike all its neighbours. When 
the empress came to examine the preparations making for the féte, she 
espied a tree evidently forgotten in the general distribution of what was 
to be one sheet of colored flame. While the emperor was engaged else- 
where she summoned the head manager of the works, M. Lecroix, (an old 
friend of Louis Napoleon,) and asked what the meaning was of what she 
saw. The reply was that no lamp or spark of fire must come near that 
tree—‘ for fear,’—‘' For fear of what?’ said the empress. ‘That is 
the emperor’s tree—/e cyprés de l’Empereur,’ was the farther remark ; 
‘it must not be touched.’ The empress’s astonishment waxed stronger : 
‘Do you mean,’ said she laughingly, ‘that if I were to tell you to root 
up that tree, you could not do it?’ ‘I most assuredly could not,’ was 
M. Lecroix’s answer. Meanwhile the emperor joined the group and said 
quickly, ‘ What is the empress saying to you there, Lacroix?’ The gen- 
tleman thus addressed was about to reply, but the empress, beforehand 
with him, observed gayly : ‘I was asking M. Lacroix if he would have 
that tree rooted up if I ordered him?’ ‘ What tree—the cypress?’ was 
the emperor’s retort ; and instantly changing the conversation, he drew 
the empress’s arm under his own and walked away.”’— Paris letter, Man - 
chester Guardian. 


Wuart 1s A Ton or Coat.—About these days it is important that con- 
sumers should know the avoirdupois of a ton of coal. The legal standard 
of a ton of anthracite has either never been definitely adjusted, or else 
the decisiou has been cast aside, perhaps abused, for of late years it has 
been a much mooted question. Judge Grier, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, has decided—blessings on his head for the benison!—on a 
suit instituted in Pennsylvania, that the legal weight of a ton of coal is 
2,240 Ibs., and that no state law can be enacted altering the quantity. 
According to this decision, every coal dealer who gives but 2,000 lbs. to 
the ton can be arrested and convicted on a charge of swindling. And 
this decision has caused considerable excitement in Pennsylvania, a state 
statute making the ton only 2,000 Ibs., and a violent warfare having re- 
sulted against the dealers, since the renderivg of the decision. Judge 
Grier’s decision not only affects Pennsylvania, but this state, and is there- 
fore the law of the land until it be rescinded or overruled. Therefore, 
consumers, stand up for your rights. Two thousand two hundred and 
forty pounds or nothing !—Albany Argus. 








Tux Mormon Docrrrxe ty Excuanp.—The people and the law are 
both against Brigham Gorey, in some parts of England. A late paper 
says :—For the last fortnight two “elders” of this sect have been deliv- 
ering nightly lectures at Gloucester, and on one occasion, a few nights 
ago, the lecturer having chosen for his theme that favourite doctrine 
among the Mormonites—polygamy—he was mobbed and ejected from the 
building. Accordingly, yesterday he summoned before the mayor and 
city magistrates four persons, viz., Maria Harris, Charles Gardiner, Tho- 
mas Moreland, and David Jones, for disturbing a congregation of persons 
assembled for religious worship, under the authority of 52 Geo. IIL, e. 
55. The lecturer having proved that the room was licensed under the 
act, and stated that he had been pelted with stones and had his windows 
broken, it was submitted to to the bench on behalf of the defendants, that 
the lecturer had assembled his “ congregation” for an unlawful purpose, 
viz., the promotion of a practice (polygamy) which was contrary to law. 
The bench dismissed the charge, 00 the ground that the doctrine promul- 
gated by the lecturer was contrary to the law of the land. 

us Wetsa Custom.—The registrar of the Bristol District Court. 
ot behemten (Mr. Charles Orme) has been sitting at New Quay, Cardi- 
ganshire, taking the examination of several witnesses in the matter of the 
bankruptcy of Thomas Davies, shipbuilder, of that port. Most of the 





witnesses were Welsh people, and the subject of the inquiry being the ex- 
tent of the bankrupt’s interest in a certain vessel, some surprise was cre- 


| ated by the witnesses speaking of their sharesin the vessel as a matter of 


weight. The mystery was solved by the interpreter in this way :—A ves- 


in the fair justice of the case demands. For inflicting less mischief Faun- sel being about to be built is divided into 64 shares, the total being taken. 
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Division or THE Diocese or Toronto.—Her Majesty’s government bas 
consented to the division of the diocese of Toronto, Upper Canada, and 
the necessary instruments for that purpose are now in the hands of the 
authorities at Doctors’-commons. | It is intended to erect a new episco- 
pal see, the seat of which will be at Kingston, and which will comprise 
several large and important townships in the eastern division of the 
present diocese.—London paper Nov. 3. 





Smir CanaL THRovGH THE Istumus or Suez.—The International Sci- 
entific Commission appointed to examine the project for cutting through 
the Isthmus of Suez, assembled in Paris on the 30th ult., and decided on 
leaving Marseilles in a few days for Egypt, accompanied by M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps and M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. They will proceed from Cai- 
ro to Suez, and make a complete survey of the Isthmus, and will then 
embark at Peluse and survey the Gulf, and follow all the coast of Egypt 
from Gaza to Alexandria. The Viceroy of Egypt bas made every ar- 
rangement for facilitating these operations. 





REMEDY FoR TooTHacnEe.—Chambers’s Journal alludes to a discovery 
by Mr. Blundell, dentist of London, of a process for extracting teeth with- 
out pain, and to another process described by Dr. Roberts before the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, for cauterizing the dental nerve and 
ping teeth without pain, independent of the ordinary intimidating mode 
of holding a red-hot iron before the patient’s face. Mr. Blundell’s pro- 
cess is the application of ice to the jaw, which so deadens the sensibility 
that the tooth is extracted entirely without pain. The process ef Dr. Ro- 
berts is to cauterize by means of a wire applied to the patient’s tooth 
perfectly cold, and afterwards instantaneously heated to the required 
extent by a small electric battery. 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
























SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 358. 


White. Black. 
1. Rto K 4, check. K takes R. 
2. Kt to Q 2 check. K to Q 5. (or *) 
3. Q to Q 5 cheese. K takes Q. 


4. R to Q 38 checkmate. 
*Ifto B5, White checks with R at B 3, and next mates with Rook’s Pawn. 


White Black. 
1. Rto g8 7 check. K moves (best) . 
2. Rto K R7 check. tks R. 
3. Q to K B8 check. to K Kt. 
4. Qtks Pe to R 2. 
Soe eee. to K Kt. 
6. R to R 3 checkmate. 

















IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEBTH. 


R. J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Obio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 
a his improved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the following 
vantages : 

First.—There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment of food, to vitiate the seliva, or in- 
fect the breath, as not even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth and plate. 

Second.—An Artificiel Gum, which is as firm and indestructible as the teeth, is fused, at a 
high heat, between and around their bare, which unites them firmly to each other, and to the 
fy upon which they are set. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and Lfe- 

ike appearance which characterizes the natural organs. 

Third,—Great strength is obtained by thus uniting the Teeth, Gum, and Plate, and no ordi- 
nary force in masticating can break them from their base. 

Fourth.—The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cases where they have become sunken. This is done by means of additional attachments to 
the frame-work supporting the teeth. These attachments are so formed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
named oy oe mpound, and become component parts of the denture, and, when rightly formed, 
cannot be detected by the closest Observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
original fullness, and e!so the n ‘tural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author’s practice, for several years past. A 
variety of Photographic and Daguerreotype likenesses, which have been taken of persons with- 
out this improveme.t, and with it, can be seen at this office, showing the great change in ap- 
pearance w hic h is produced in the countenances of individuals now wearing dentures constructed 
upon this principle, which the public are inviied to call and examine, together with other speci- 
mens of his improved style of work, not requiring the above attachments. 

Fis/th.—A clear and distinct articulation of speech is restored. This important change is 
effected by having the inside of the teeth and gum of a natural form. To this form the tongue 
is readily adapted. This perfect adaptation of the tovgue tothe denture prevents the hissing or 
mufiled sounds in speaking or singing, so often observed in persons wearing artificial teeth. 

Sixth.—The plates usally employed for this work are plaiina, the purity of which prevents 
even the slightest tarnish, or unpleasant taste in the mouth, In short, this system embraces 
many new and important features, which are readlly oppreeiated by those wearing artificial 
dentures upon ferme on With reference to the utility of this method, numerous testimo- 
nials can be given frcm eminent Dentists in the various cities of the Union, and persons wearing 
the work in this and other cities. 

J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, New York. 

P. S.—Persons desiring further information in reference to the above, will be furnished with 
pamphlets, free of postage, by sending a note, with address, to J. ALLEN. 


Nh AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 


on. R. B. Coteman of the Astor House, in fa f ’ " ‘ ND 
AGUE PILLS. . vour of DESHLER’S FEVER ANI 





Astor Hovss, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Caas. D. Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to 4, me if 
your medicine did notcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several the with j dice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom | feel greatly obliged. I shail recommendthem with perfect confidence in 


all cases ofa similar character.—Truly yours, 
. B. N. 
Read also what Physicians say : ye actrees 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases offever and ague,and havenever known a 

person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
bey AWE . oo ay rotate N.J. 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: eure © 

From the professional character and reputation of Drs, Newell, above named, and the esteem 

which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
a ace brmeneatetions —_ by ; nese ore worthy of public confidence. 

runswic .J., Jan. 24, ° THEO. FR ° 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; 0. V CLIGKENER Sco. he 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway ; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and preeees :;and F.©. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT &8ONS Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and &. N. SLO. 


ss mate? 0. Also atthe Whoiesaleand Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 34 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


OVERNESS.—A 
Teaching, wishes for an 
glish subjects, she is qualified 








Lady from Scotland, much ex 

er gagement in a Private Family. In eadiste re ke coat an 
to teach Music, French, Italian, and Drawing, The best refer- 
8 20 objection to ihe Southern States, 

(post-paid) to The Rev. J. BUTLER, A.M., Hamilton, Canada West. 


ences can begiven. She ha 
MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, wHo HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ 








Apply, 
A > EXPERIENCE 
as Principal of an Establishment for the Education of Youn: 
5 & Ladies, is desirous of 
to 4 more Southern Climate, — would be glad to meet with a suitable eogegement, pod ny =| 
; are requested from, and Testinomane wilt os Sew in the Southern Hates. . Communten- 
tioo of a Select School in their neighbourhood, be re ded to, parties interested in the forma- 


ess, 
H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada West. 


Ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPR 
this Office on WEDNESDAY, the 28th day of 








per U.S. Steamer PACIFIC, will close 
November, at ag tA A. M. = 
isha, 


ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 
ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, pi and 
Steamer WASHINGTON, will close at this Office on SATURDAY ty Int dep of De. 
cember, at 10%, o'clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
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JHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Moussenx, Fleur de Sillery, 


growths, of the vin 
FOREIGN SPIR 

other years. 

dam Schnapps ; choice old Scotch Whiskey ; Re gt and fine flavoured 


y, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 
A 


and rich ; from the first houses in Rheims and rDay. 


dr 
boRDEAUX. —Grand Vin Chatean Lafite, Chateau Marganx and Chateau Larose, with ex- 
cellent medium growths and table wines ; of the vinteges of 


1844, 1846, and 1848, distinguished 


their richness and fulness of flavour, with fine natural bouquet. Also, Haut Sauterne and 


Chateau d’ Ayquem of scperior quali 
SHER 
vineyards of Xerez, among whieh 
MADEIRA.—Choice old Reserve and South Side of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ness and flavour. 
PORT—From the best vi 
wine, with good colour, free from sweetness, and withont too much astringency. 
HOCK.—Neusteiner, Braunberger, Hockheimer, Rudeshet and Stemb 


ity. 
Ammontlliado, Macharnnudo and pure jnice Sherries from the best 
are dry and delicate as well as rich and fruity wine. 


RY.—Vino de Pasto. 


ds of the Alta Douro in Portugal, rich, fruity and generous 


ger, with other 
e of 1846. 


TS.—Cognae Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 1803. 1818, and 
Fine old Jamaica Rum imported direct from the London Docks ; Holland Schie- 
Monongahela Whiskey. 

AS MceMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 








brands of Cham 


All the different 
A General Assortment of Provisions, 


GOSH 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 

NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 

Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


Hv. CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 


, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
OE ne aroetre including twelr own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Ule- 


and Hock Wines 


The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest ars. 


cont Bees Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 


ted BURLINGTON Hams, Westpba- 
Home, oe T 
N BU 


of Seg 
kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, 
rt, 4 Ai ig their U lah 
es, &c. 
TTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. Al! of 





thereto. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





‘“‘ & volume more full of genial humour and irresistible Yankee character has nct yet been 
published.”—W. ¥. Ob 


A BOOK OF RARE HUMOUR. 


NOW READY 

Edited by Alice B. Neal. 1 volume 12mo., with eight 

Contents. 
Hezekiah Bedott. She Retires to a Grove in the Rear of Elder 
The Widow Kesays Poetry. | Sniffies’s House. 
Widow Jenkins’ Animosity. The Widow marries the Elder and writes to 
Mr. Crane Walks in. « her daughter, Mrs. Jupiter Smith. 
The Widow Discourses of Pumpkins. The Rev. Mrs. Sniffies Abroad. 
Bea The Rev. Mrs. Sniffies at Home. 

The Rev. Mrs. Sniffles expresses her Senti- 

ments in regard to the Parsonage. 
Mrs, Sniffies’s Sister Maguire’s Experience. 
Eo of the Donation P: 

templated 


THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERs. 
Spirited IMustwations. Price $1 25 


The Widow Loses her a. 

Mr. Crane about to Propose, 

Mr. Crane Walks ont. 

The Widow “ Sets her Cap.” 

The Widow Resolves to Leave Wiggietown. 
The Widow Trades with a Peddler. 


Aunt ire’s Treats of the con 
Discourse on Various Topics. woth men oe hh aoe 


Sewing Society at Serabble Hill. 





The Widow having heard that Eider Sniffies| Aunt Magnire continues her account of the 
is Sick, writes to him. Sewing Rociety. 

Resorts to Elder Sniffles for Religious In-| Aunt Maguire’s Visit to Slabtown. 
struction. Aunt Maguire’s Account of 


The Widow consipies to Publish. 
Prepares to Receive Elder Sniffies on Thanks- 
giving Day. 
The WV. ¥. Observer having received an at 
** A volume more foll of genial hamour and irresistible Yankee character has not been pub- 
lished—not even excepting the experiences of the renowned “ “am Slick.” The gifted authoress 
was cut off by death before she bad attained to that distinction as a writer which she would un- 
doubtedly have secured had she been spared to the development of all her powers, We would 
not speak thus highly of a work of mere humour, but papers contain most admirable sa- 
tires upon many of the vices and follies that infest religious societies, and therefore are the more 


Deacon e 
Mrs. Mudiaw’s Recipe ter Potatoe vraaing 
Morning Calls; or, Everybody’s Partic 


riead. 


copy, talks as follows of this capital book :— 





in 
is 
as 


ev 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DEISKERS OF CONGRESS WATER -—We are reliabl 


name of * Sari 
western States, where persons 
gress’? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are moot 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect o 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the — ConGress Water fre- 
a ucip i . 1 resulting in serious 

b yaa 4 yrotees digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering @ mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Concress WaTER produces nei- 
ther griping or inju: 


three years past bas built up t ga, 
the poh mon with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist wortbless 
articles upon the public on b of th byt 

lor 
tak ng these spurious articles, avd finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, 


them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; 
you can rely on—CONGRESS WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 


lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water 
you list of P mv ag sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amonnt 01 

caution, to buy the genuine Concress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 


in- 

mineral waters, under tne name of ** Saratoga’’ water, and saits, uuder the 

egy de a’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
buying these articles desire and think they are som “Oon- 
Jongress down to 

artificial com- 
ConGress Wa- 





pains, vertigo, &c. diffieal- 


riovs effect in ong case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
8 yet some have confounded the name of 








the 3 e rep he Cong Spring, ina 
injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 


t 

“tt 
our names, 
bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
uy only of those 


series of years. The 


future refuse the genuine ConGREess W4TER, supposing that they have already tried it. 


not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles boxes bearing 
the old bottles and boxes are greedil 


the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: *‘ ConcGRess WateR—C & W,”’— 


if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they 


are not only valueless, but injurions—not 
en the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to 


orm Cox 


follows :—** It is imp 


GREsS WATER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
ible to 





the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 


On writing us, we will send 


ered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 





LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
IGARS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 





ger Beer, &c. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 





and White Table and 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to 
to be pure and unadulterated, FR 


OuyEE CROMWELL. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Edited by the Rey. P. L. Hawks, D.D 
THE NEW 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 

JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 

Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to & 50; the latter (includ- 

0 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
EUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Street. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
lvol.,12mo. Cloth, 75 cents 
Being the Second in the Series of ‘‘ The Biographies of the Heroes ot 





j full em, 


EPITION OF RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED. First in the above Series 


and Uniform with ‘‘ Olive 1Cromweil,’’ is now Ready. 
Alse, Just Published—PRINCE 
Beautiful Allegory for the Young. 


y 
LIFE; or, A Story for My Boy. By an Old Author. A 
1 vol., square l6mo. 50 cents ; full gilt, 75 cents. 
JAMES L, DICKERSON, Publisher, 
697 Broadway, New York. 





BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
fey & ROGERS are the only anthorized Agentsin the United States for the I7us- 
tr 


News, whichthey supply by single numbers to purchasers, to aunualsut- 


scribers and to the wholesaletrade. 

Volumes 24 and 25 contain highty descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. . 
Volame 26 will 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any part of New York immediately on arrival of thesteam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 

Subscriptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodical publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Earope, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 

Books imported singly or in quantities. 


with the publi 





of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand single vo- 


CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 





Cc 


RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
ANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
ECKIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP’ SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 


variety of 
FRENCH FANCY GOODS 


of entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beantiful assortment of 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOLUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


BRADY’S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon, 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating 
Largest ( 
Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Colours. 
AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 
Copies from eld Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. 
be produced at a nominal expense. Dogtarvestepes in everv style. 


Room upon the same fioor with the Gallery. 
Yoliection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic, 


A large number can 
B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 





qemenetions Side-wheel Steamship /AMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoen, or ROANOKE, 


or sheen ar 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 


After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 00. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 


aod New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 


, on 
rive in Norfolk next day and coanect next morning with the GREAT 
00 ; Steerage P: , $4 00. 
PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 
Fare to 


LUOLAM & 





elicate, free 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, v rare) i 
this Market. $i0 prong ngly Y y, very y met with in 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 
Warranted 4th proof, as 
EXTRA CHOICE 
** CROWN” OLD 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &c 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


96 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
| pny Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during 


the Winter Season. It is 


from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
00 


Imported. 
OLD PORT. Botiled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 


No. 7 William Street, New York. 





the 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
of the above celebrated Safes, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 





Sin meet eh ahelaaksas 
LADIBS, 
*SsS 58 
E P 
o ° 
t ° 
D L 
co ° . °c ° N 


Is now a ‘* Household Word’? in the United States, 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York, 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YOR". 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY’S. rfec 
A = iy pee. — in —— the time fequirea” by aguormeotyyes t Roemeited ‘und 
Coloured in on rl Wa S —— Durability warranted, Photographs in every style. 


D 





London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 


free to c d the book.’’ 
o J. C. DERBY, Publisher, New York. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. Single copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


DICKENS’ LITTLE POLKS. 


SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL JUVENILES SELECTED FROM DICKENS’ WORKS, 
in his own language. With Illustrations by Darley. 0. Cloth. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE CHILD WIFE. From “ David Copperfield.” Price 38 cents. 


IN THE SAME SERIES. 
ae NELL. From “ The Old Curiosity Shop” of Charles Dickens. 18mo. 
cents. 


SMIKE. From the ‘Nicholas Nickleby” of Charles Diekens. With Illustrations by Dariey. 
Uniform with “ Little Neil.’’ Price 38 cents. 


Dr. Doran’s Works. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, (the Wives of the our 





In 1 vol. 


Georges. By Dr. Doran, author of ‘' Habits and Men’ &c. 2 vols., 0 , cloth, . 
TABLE TRAITS. With Something on Them, B Gf ww of ‘* Habits and Men, 
c, 0. 


“ Seeeee ot England under fhe House of Hanover,”’ \. 
ABITS AND MEN; or, Remnants of Record touching the makers of both. By Dr. Doran, 


author of ‘‘ Table Traits, Ac. 12mo., cloth. $100. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING, By a Member of the Household of hie 
late Majesty, Nuseir-U-Deen, King of Oude. 12mo., 75 cents, 

THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. Japan and Around the World. An account of three visits to 
the Japanese Empire, with sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Singapore, China and Loo-Choo. By Col. J. W. Spaulding, of the U. 8. steam-trigate 
| arvey > 4“ flag-ship of the Expedition. 1vol., 12mo, cloth, with eight illustrations in Tint. 


Price $i 
Mr. Simms’ New Revolutionary Tale. 

THE FORAYERS; Or, The Raid of the Dog Days. A Tale of the Revolution. 
Gilmore Simms, author of ‘‘ The Partisan.’’ 
12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

Simms’ Border Tales.—Uniform Edition. 

GUY RIVERS; a Tale of Georgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Illostrations by Darley. (Uniform Series.) 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

RICHARD HURDIS; a Tale of Alabama. By Wilham Gilmore Simms, author of ‘ The 
Partisan,’ ‘‘ Guy Rivers,” &c. New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 


By Wm. 
** Guy Rivers,’ with illustrations by Darley. 


12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
BORDER BEAGLES. A Tale of Mississippi. By William Gilmore Simms, author of “ Guy 
Rivers,’’ &c. With Illustrations by Darley. Price $1 25. 


Rev. R. C. Trench’s Works. 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D., Profes- 
sor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo., cloth, 
i ts. 
PON Tae STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 


fifth edition. 75 cents. 
LISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 3d Fd. 75e. 
ON’ y Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 12mo., cloth. 


ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 
J. 8S. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








Ls OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By 12mo. $2 50. 

“ The braces all 
and Gibbon, together with a long list of minor writers, make up the series, and present a careful 
various characters are sketched with the most gratifying tiality.”’"—Boston Trave'ler. 
which clusters around the names in this werk.’’— Port 

‘* Few biographical sketches come under our notice that combine 80 many comme ye 

po felici tnivednoiion of perso 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too much to say of the style, 
Scribner’s New Works. 
By Rev. Jas. M. McDonald, D.D. 

1 vol.. 12m 
12mo. $1 13. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST. 
Eugene Laurence. 2 vols. 
work em an account of all those writers of England who have become injany- 

wise eminent for their historical nections. Bede and Mathew, Ralegh, Clarenfn, Hume 

view of ess of historical literature.’’ 
er The quis dome a familar acquaintance with his subject ; exhibits large research, and the 

addition to every library.”’—N. Y. 
* The least read in English history will recognize at # pace the rich material of interest 
er' . 

* These sketcbes have been drawn from the best sources and will be found both interesting 
and instructive.’’—Portiand@ Mirror. 
ness, P ns and events, jastnéss of cri- 
ticism, &c.’’—N. ¥, Albion. 

** In analysis of characier, in criticism and in skilful arrangement and grouping of incidents— 
that it is pure, animated and vigorous.’”’"—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

LIFE OF S. S. PRENTISS. Edited by his Brother. 2 vols.,12mo. $250 

MY tees HOUSE ; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. 

oO. le 

: HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Emgravings. 1 vol., 

mo. $1 50. 

ENGLISH WOMAN IN RUSSIA. Bya Lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vol., 

For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any part of 
the United States, postage paid, by 


CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 











THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Forty Designs. By Frederick Overbeck. 1 vol., folio, 
antique morocco, ...-...... se. 0s AAPOR Sees ter + 
Do. do BUG. « 290 ane Renerec.s c60 ace 20 
GEMS OF BRITISH ART. 1 vol., 4to., 36 Engravings. - bb 
Do, do ome 


. 


soos ofOc0 
SSS SSSE2S SES83SSS 


Do. do 
ORNAMENTS OF MEMORY. Cloth, gilt, ... 0... 0.6 cee cee were seneceeencrseneee 
Do. Morocco antiqne.,. 2... cee eeeseee eee cee 


—— 


Do. #8 Gilt. wocnavcencneces sesecercses cee were 
THE SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES [lustrated in a Series of Forty Views. 

Weel OG, GRO, oc bile 06 o0.nr00.900 eene ape. 60.008 
Do. Morocco antique,........... 


eT rerereert eee eee eee ee 


~ 


Do. = BUTE ng nn one con es coe cee coe wseseses Seeresececes co 
HOMES OF amepioas AUTHORS Cloth, gilt, PO aR OEE Or 
o. ‘it Bc ccccccs coc ccescccec cs cese 

Do. Morocco antique... ... ob kh thee ber Poh 604 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND By Agnes Strickland. illustrated with Portraits of the 
Queens. Morocco antique... 60. 66. eee eee coe wg crete ettte ne tees eeetesees 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Illustrated ys Eighteen Engravings. soe morocco. 18 
le ap ea FORE Or 
ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. [Illustrated with Forty 


Engravivgs . oeceasccrere 
VERNON GALLERY. A Collection of Forty Engravings 


5 
7 
»” 


see eee oe 


i vol.; folio, mor. antique.. 25 00 


THE REPUBLICAN COURT ; or, American Society in the Days of Washington. By 
Rofus Griewors. Illustrated with Zeenty-ene Portraits. Antique morocco. ...... 3 = 

0. AR Ree APG 
Do. do. Coloured Plates......... 18 00 

BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth... 2... 20. eeeeeeee ene Serco 

Do. do. CE Blin coc cc cence cecceccccnce 

Do. do. MOPOOBO, 00.2. cee cece cvcseccs 

Do. 18mo edit, antique, .......-- see eeee cer eceee 

GRAY’S ELEGY ILLUSTRATED. Antique morocco... ....ceeeee ces cee cece eee 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE, [Illustrated Antique moroceo.............-+.++++ 
THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. New edition, illustrated, antique morocco. 8vo... 
YOUNG’S POETICAL WORKS. Antique morocco, illustrated 
BUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS, Antique moroceo....... 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Antique morocco... .. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Antique morocco... 
AMELIA’S POEMS, Antique moroceo,... ........+.. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Antique morocco 


Do. UPB... we ess 
MOORE’S PORSIOAL WORKS. Antique morocce... 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY 





In one large vol., 








ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists 


Importers 
and Manofacturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs, Perfamery and Toilet Goods, 


from the best 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


WILL PUBLISH NOV 20TH. 

I.—CASTE : A Story of Republican Equality. By Sydney A. Story, Jr. 
12mo. 540 pp. Price, $1 25. 

This powerful Anti-Slavery Novel will awaken the attention of the public to a new phase 0 
the great question of the day. 

To taose who would be repelled by a tale of and atrocities, however true they migh 
be, the Publishers desire to say, that this isin the est sense a Novel—a Love One if 
reader pleases—relating to the for: unes of persons belonging to the Privileged Class. con- 
dition of the Southern Slave is not the theme of the book. It is true the author has written with 
a purpose, but it dees not lie on the surface ; ‘and the reflective reader will find that its force falls 
quite as much upon Northern as upon Southern society. 

The Publishers do not Wish to give any hint of the unique plot of this Novel; preferring that 
the thousands of readers should y the pleasure of its surprises for themselves. 

II.—MODERN PILGRIMS: Showing the Improvements in Travel, and the Newest Me- 
thods of reachin: the ——., By George Wood, author of ‘* Peter Schlemih] in Ameri- 

.? In two vols. 0. a 
“*The ides of this work was su reested to the author by the inimitable ‘‘ Celestial Railroad’ of 
Hawthorne. But in the application of the idea to the religious secieties of modern times, the 
author is indebted to noone. Itis a continuous story of the Pilgrimage of some cultivated and 
piously disposed Reople, in which they visit in turn various cities, castles and hotels, represent- 
ing the leading religious denomination. But no descrsption can do the work . Itis fall 
of trenchant satire upon life, manners, and opinions ; and at the same time has much of pathos 
which cannot but awaken sympatby. y 

This work will make a poe yy pone wont It is proper to add, that the author 

es the same standpoint with honest John . a 
- ” PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO Publishers, 
13 Winter Street, Bosten. 
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November 24 
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SHERMAN & OO., ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNOH. STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
ork, issue Foreign ND aun | omens ENGLISH AND COBS EIEN £5, NEWSPAPERS, ARE 8UP- pDtveuRad, 2,500 T commander. 
Gites? + be mailed te yearly subscribers ony part of (eo Uses or W YORK mt | pebbeenote esses ES 5 Oral. comments manson. 
Senn pan aa wile SEVERFUGE, ane avi eruence ene asd GLASGOW, 1, 62 Tendo cer coor dee Danone, oom 
. 
“ ig ¢ Glasgow and New Fat ; ogee lendid and powerful steame 
Bho do Jencive, ARLES WILLMER, ftreet (ind Floor), New York EDINBUROH i ow Tork fot Glossow direct, omertal new steamer 
: bes BO Liverpool. wary next, at 12 o 4a ty Rates of oF passage ty fare adveriement. A Rplz to 
Sienna, , ’ 
Sm: ’ 
yma BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ws ry YORE & HAVRE U. 8. STHAMERS 
es, AGENCY, ~~ WALL (STREET NEW YORE. ww) ae oth gotng and eturlog AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MATES 
Bingspore, s.W ESTABLISH New Steamer ARKG es ee steecees woe eee Capt. D. Lines. 
rl > We CARIB AL :3. "O06, O90. oe : oatOr . Te eo ensncecesss 556s GED 
Aus. —— T™ COMPANY offers the following, among other From New York. tees peeeeteneeteec ae ge oe 
Nice. — ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS UMl0m. 6.6. ee eee eeeceeeee April 7| Union, ..,... 20. eeees00, April ll 
q Vv " Low rates of insurance without profits. Union,. ...eeesecenccee coe May 5 SIDR sos v0 seule ck 6ica aaa 9 
° ’ Vienne, on policies. OO ers 3] Uniom...pcccee receveeed 6 
—— e Wissheden, may remain on loan. Union, ... 2. cece eeseeee oes SUMO 30 Nees sovecees coos OMly 4 
— Warsaw, No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. oe a coe cvescossecce Say 2B | Union. ..... 6 cee e cee oA 1 
Palermo Zarich, Zapoesurtte 60 lenge copies. Union. .........seeeeseee August 25) Arago ory ta 
> e California, Australia, an spoeal vies tahen, um. ee coeenes oo oo. Bopeamb'r 3S 4 Deeb 00860 606 046n0 tember | 
. Premiums can en quarter! Mes 090.0060000 cces0 608 1, | PPerreree PT rer ty 
FOR AED CHINA ON THE OBISNTAL BANE OORFO Large bonuses on policies on the matual cate. | ~  aateeey od | Union...) ieceeessses NOVember 2 
: K REFERERS. o oon segs 
Peanches end Agus Celcutts stenen STRONY Batol ILTON N FISH, late Governor ot State of New York. The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
fone Kong Bom ' Madras, ANTHONY a ¥, Bea. H. "B. M. es pape o then, with Double Oseillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
Hong . ’ 7, rinnell, . hentx, Esq, 
SREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON rae BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. ames Gal Gallatin ng | Cumapbell. | John H. ‘Esq. res re frame, Mow Zeek; tet Cable, G18; Sad Cabin, G16. Veen Bowe: It Ca 
Branches and . ccc cee eHunter River. seeaat BXAMIN vetters Mail ares — what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
| et fb ——- ae E coogeeuenoar 08 ’. JOHN 0. CHEESEMAN, M 473 Broad way. fru U JOHNSTON M. D. , 28 Bast 14th St. | on board of these steamers. ‘d will be returned to the place whence received. 
Brisbane GOT.» oon oop etacncn ens aun asso ees GEO. M BPs General Agent for the United States 


a. dade ncehh beta inaices ovo tathase « ee 


Ballarat. 
Sandhurst AGB. sciiendnn cocevcec cee. coccee cece 200 00cccscce nm 
Ovens Agency. 


N MUNROE n Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
J Oa wn ett sas oF ORB OLE for Mercantile purposes. Also, CLRCULAR 











terres OF ewe = the rene elise cities es 

Alexandria, russe berg, ome, 

Algiers, Cadis, r ee Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
} Carlsruhe, The Hague, Marseilles, Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, a 

A Goplence, Leipsick, Messina 

Aix- ,  Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. pecnbess, 
saden- Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
al resden, Liege, Munich, Stockholm, 
jeriin, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
serne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 

] 5 Geneva, Lucca, Pau, Venice, 

1 — Gibralter, Lyons. Palermo, Vienna, 

Bordeaux, Hambarg, Madrid, P Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 

4 





Malaga 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. ‘es on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 
DELLwe's ELIXIR OF CALISAY A.—A delicious Tenic Cordial, of great 
$ to persons debilitated vane ja. Pr spaced ont by 
ELE 4 CO., Chemist 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXiR OF GaRUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 











NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned recelved the FIRST PREMIUM for the above etioes atthe World’s Fair 
—and has ony ge on hand a a 7 and well assorved Stoc ods, Artificial 
Base, 1 Trout Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


Le ag red dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Sock, before making their purchases. 
br ero H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner. acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
man to be the best Bait for Trolling ever pode oy . ° 





BLLUO’S BISCATIN I .—The best and Le ne food for Infante on and 4 Invalid 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and ‘ee 


by 
ELLUe’, & CO., Apothecaries, 
ois Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
| a CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that b pomagtates gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficaciou: 
rant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and’ Copabia has become very 
nt’s Effervescent Seltzer A 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and cost! veness, it 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an vetail by 





Salty snreastieetenen ase 

peg 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. a. ay 7 dob Mien al Dullue AD 

on Broadway, Clements & 8 Bloodgood, Flushing, L.. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Draggiets’ 


The owners of these Ships Sif’ not be Accountable for gold, silver, bullion, spec’ 





NOTIOE. 


ones B HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN AOT PASSED BY THB PARLIAMENT 
nited Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND pve 

ASSURANCE SOCIE ps f ind nore 2nd July instant received the Ro nl assen 

siness of this Com; PANO henceforth be conduc! 

TIONAL LIFS URANCE SOCIETY.” 


under its new a HE IN NTEUNA, 
Montreal, July 26 


A M. CHIPMAN, 
General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Bstablished in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, ., M.D., Chairman, 
A. Campbell Rordieg, Esq., ohn Elliotson, M. F.RB. Jobn Moss, Esq. 
arles Bennett, Esq —— Colle: Grattan, we »| Thomas Nicoll, Esq. 
Samuel King Oburch, "Esq., Hodeeen, Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph i ompson, 
Manager, J eander Starr, uditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
john Radford You 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Li Rev. J. Flan- 
SO, og cin kee e dedbe-cae . rag eg ag " 
as. ar to! han, . innear 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. Canard, J 3. tremain, H. Pryor. ‘oO. Hu, 
R. F. Hasen, W. Wright, K. Allison, Hon. J. ? 
Bt. Jobm, N. Be... os. sees ef Gray, W. ‘ack, rig’ ° ° 
tarr, Agent. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, How 3? itead, Hon. 
C. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. me, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. betty a Ageat for British North American Coloni 
D. CKENZI& Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. Ny. .™ Colonies—Mercaants’ Excuance, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. #. Island, and | + enemas irom the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks und 
every information may be obtained 
The advantages offered Aa the * ray lilly ”? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestiy 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 








CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO.,, HAMILTON, C. W. 


Subscribed Capital...... Oo 640 epccetacdocces 200,000. 
jocumniated Ay Bees ccanksec cess paren 
nual Incom 000. 


Branch Offices at Montreal ‘and St. John; N. B.; with 2 ‘A gencies throughow 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland 

[HE progress of this Company since the date of its establishment—1847—has been ene of un- 
checked prosp*rity. Starting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many o»stacles, ~ 

has worked its von f to a position waich can — endure searching scrutiny. In addition to 

original supscri capital, it now possesses an ample realised and invest fund, and slarge as 

rapidly increasing income. 

The features r the c y to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 

rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those ef Bem other com 

A . e 








pany doing busi on the t of its funds in Canada at rates of in 
terest—economy in management—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colonial Company can be expected to display. 


mongst the branches of business undertaken by the Dompany are— 
1, Sums payable at death, with or without profit. 


2. meas Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deathif it happen 
ear 

8. Assurances o ‘on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 

4. 





Office of oe arn Consolidated Lotteries. Baltimore Md., 1855. 
AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lottertes 
has deemed it his pas | to Rath — against the numerous Swindlers who circulaie 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent Lottery schemes, and pretend to be agents for the sale of tickets 
Lotteries whieh are wholly fictitious. 

The only Jegal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn daily water ithe myyn en mr of the 
Commissi elected by the people of the State, under the new Constitution. and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 

All the tickets in thes» Lotteries and all certificates of pack hy tickets, bave the litho- 
Geena ose signature of F. X. Branan, General Agent for the = Office of the Maryland 

solidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. All otbers are fradulen’ 

Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in whieh they are drawn, &c., &c., 
will Becheorfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, altimore, Maryland.” 


PURIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY At this season it is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and hig f persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by Ae! THE Tusee. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. McCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable "plant, indigenous to this be | and Europe, ag eee with fine loaf sugar, 
es molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. MoCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cuHRron10 
RHBUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever taiponenss 

: CUSHMAN & co., 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Sole Proprietors, No. it Fulton street, New York. 


N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to an ofthe Uni 
Btates on receipt of $10 by mail. “ yi “ tatiana mes 


HE BAe ATEST MEWMICAL DISCOVEKY OF THK AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of wy has discovered in one of our common ure weeds, a remedy 
that cures EY ERY K HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it te over eleven hundred cases, and never failed e — is two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred cates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pieoies on the face 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of bile: 
les will cure the worst canker in the mouth ant stomach, 
to five bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and ranning ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of a 
Two or three bottles will cure the most 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. — 
yy to - t bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
salways experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


wy iiaken looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful i 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, aad cae pt 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it bas to start, There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I poddled over a thou- 
ya feennys of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effecis of it fo every case. It has ety 
7 are comes woe tei cures ever done in a I gave itto children a year old : 
e| Saber ees ie of sixty ave seen poor, worm a nild: hose 
rei, esiecs mation teacl teach cso le. ee aatdes Head was soft and 
To those wao are subject to a sic ¢, one bottle willalwayscureit. It grea 
== ener oe 4 a (* -. oe : have ee ; have bean Soctive for feng — 
regul . ere the 8 souD works quit there 
ang tof the fi ti of nature, it will cause ve mee Ng RE all ony foang éo- 


Ty singular feeli 
alarined —they alwvys disappear in from four days to a week There salen ¢ bel contin 


it—on the contrary, when that iat feeling is gone, you will feel 
Ne p bead eer fe yee aes encomlums of it dat ever man potty Srasowen. Sinus 
fo change of diet ever necessary tthe it you can get, and 
rice $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNED ¥ 120 Wao. oot, Roxbury. 
KGENTS --Charles H Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & ‘on Philadel phia’; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago ; B. Moore, Buffa’ ffalo : ;. Lyman & Brother To. 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; Jobn Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans, 
HE G AT AMERICAN Haim TONIC,.—B8UGLE’S CELEBR 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of th — 4 
without a rival on this continent, . Hundreds of ‘tations oe bo. ya! is well known to be 
tence since the introduction o: 8 unriva air Restorative been 
whilst Bogle’s stiyeeies Hair Fluid, with a » popularity ever atteluedt doy an 4 ertiaia, goes 
on “ conquering and to conquer.”” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
fevingwuvanior sd ea oi "ht ls sow Habra er Miujeeee enone is 
ndation of a oO r. 8 now patron 
Britai an extensive sale out Eur wind Hor Majesty, the Q « 
BOGLE'S ELETRIC MAIR DYE is svother wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for se years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent, 
Saeemene have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
ith other Late a ap 7 for Dyeing, its immense superiori ity has been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It isa need easy of application, and (4-4 
= to a beautiful Asa or — — eens Sees aT ‘Tn sh short, the inventor asserts, 
every person carefa by t n aT best Hair 
in t! Kame + al Tt is now ‘culver rele London and P Paris tte is the 
OGLE’S AMO ymnabed SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usuail 





























(Sha ving) 9 a decid ary. Y unpleasant operation 
aa oy fis EBeloN OR, a or OF CYTHERIA 7. pe Freckles or Tan trom the 

ace rlest acum time, and acknowledged to be very best ariic]. 

the ay ee r ricle for beautifying 


To be had. ot W. BOGLE, DIHARRAL, Chat Boston ; C, 
and A. B. “ b ay BANDS. “New «ork yo gy HAR an: Charleston oak Rina, 
Bal HT & CO., New Orleans. YMAN& ob. “Montreal; J' 


MUSSON Pa WLES Q ebec; LYMAN, BROS. ‘oronto ; HAMILT@N & KNEE. 
Cerna BE. MORTON, 4 00., Halifax, N.S. In iin Rngland, ot RB. OVENDEN, 


insbury eo coe op treet, Regents, Lou don ; J. WOOLLEY, 
Ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents 
oN POETRY OF PHYSI0.—Ayer'’s Pills, glide, 





FI ILING : 
Over the palate, but thelr energy, — A ate up, 3 there, and tele with Ay mee From New York. eee ee From Havre and Southampton. 
force on the very foundations of disease. of sufferers who would not wear rity : re eeen ..-November 24 sonse Db S64ccnt0cs November 3 
aS Som gore ar bnew thay eocbh bo cons ax tee Ayer’s Piils, and you will teeeeeccccececeees Decomber 15 RIEL seeeeee.. November 24 
Purify So Meet and diooase will be sterved out Nora's Nae os mo 15 
Cleanse ‘ystem from impurities and you are cured alread These shi 
this est of al Wasueneesi ud a teaigestion — oo i a Rackache, . ships have WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS, and are built and fitied up in the best manner 


Rheumatism, derangement of the Liver, Kidneys, and Bow all derange- 
and all diseasos which a purgative remedy can reach, fly before them ay ~ FL before 


jer, if you are suffering from any of the numerous complaints they care—suffi re— 
7 bas been provided for you, and it is criminal to Taglest ad uitntee. 
Ayer’s ary Pectoral, is the best medicine for a Cough, is known to the ate werld, 
that are the best of all Pills, is known to those who have used them 
by > m4 rie AYER, Lowell, Mass., and sold by Druggists everywhere. 


babel 


diate and deferred. 
5. Anwurance: Saneeee, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 


6. Half credit easeranecs, one half of the premium for the first seven years remaining as & 


7. Industrial assurances, providing sums at death in small amounts, and also annuities without 
liability to —— payments. 

8. Money rece’ ved at interest or fur aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 

savings’ banks. Five or s'x per‘cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 

or pe manently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to withdrawal. 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable: to continue payment of 

their premiums, may cxchange their policies for others of smaller d with 

further charges. 

Policies of five years standing purchased at a valuation. 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 

the policy at the time of the transfer ; the ee assured bein a made payable at the death 

of the substituted individual, who will stand in all ts in t ition of his pr A 

small fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is \Selemet to meet an apprehen- 

sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the — discortinuance of their 


policies previous to death. THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hamilton, June, 1855. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


Orrics or THz GuNeRAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED Status, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersign on, has bene notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has ~ changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd J uly last 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue » receive applicatioas for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium~can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
BIRRET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, 
James Boorman, C. Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Paul 8) J.G. Holbrooke. 
Soricriror—Robert J. Dillon. Consvtting Counssi—J. W. Gerard, 
Mepica. Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s ae is transacted, affording thereby every 
ib'e advantage of promp and to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, 
tlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London 
The Medical Examiners meet "daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the veuelit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 


y: & HOLBROOKE. 2 enera Agents. 











Caleb Barstow. 
. ae Wheelright, 
Henry Ludlam, 











” THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CAPITAL, $200,000, 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 


Insares ar = 5 Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Furntwre, 
and Personal Property cowl aoe Cy Loss or Damage by Fire. 


Elias G. Drake. A. W. King. 

David M. Reese. Nathaniel Sawyer. 

Robert Mc Clellan. Alb. W. Robinson. 
John Castree, 

ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 








Willers Hagerdorn. 
Daniel Richards. 
Alex. McConochie. 
John T. Conover. 


“SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 


HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against UIf EK RISKS upon the mosi favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 

Life, or a ranted lod, 

Toteles ) omens ap lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 

No ext ‘or crossing the Atlantic. 

apracrai'? Pan ITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at @ Reduced pre- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, 
Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, 
James >. Sandford, Curtis Judson. 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Suydam, 
F. W. Edmonds, Heury Beaael, 
Henry 8. Leverich, Jobn Gray, 


R. W. Howes, 
WM. V. POSTER, Secretary. 
cal Examiner 


Medi: 

Cuartes D. Surru, M.D., 21 West 15th St Epwanp Fre.tps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, ~_ 2 to 3 o'clock, P.M M.) 

Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CAMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


THE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN ‘STEAMSHIP LINE. 


OR SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE.—THE SUPERIOR FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIP 
NORTH STAR, (2,300 Tons), Wamack, Commander, will positively sai: as above, 

on Saturday, November 24, ‘at noon precisely, frpm Pier 30 N orth | toot ot Vhambers-at. 
First Class Passage. ............-$110 | Second Ciass Passage. 


Henry Hart. 
William West. 
William G. Lyon. 


E. G. DRAKE, President. 





Jacob Reese, 
8. Cambreleng, 


Joseph Britton, 
Robert Schell 


Benjamin Babcock, 
Eugene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 


John L. Buckley, 
J.W. K 
JACOB REESE, President. 





Lowes and argo oan A l, AND UNSURE AT THB ty nowy a 

prepa 18% cents halt ounce, are received at the office of fi 

Bosies Vrom, till js be A. of the day of sailing. . * Ro kane, Bo. 6 

ad Specie en at red each prepaid, 
For Freight or Passat, y'+~ uced rates, and Parcels, prepaid, one dollar and upwards. 
ORRANOR, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 

CROSKKY & OG. , Southampton, end 67 Grace-church st., London. 
ALBERT N. CHRY&TIE, No. 6 Piace de la Bourse, Paris, 











P stones or metals, unless Bills of Ladin, 6 Bi therefor, and the valve wnice thareet ez 
ressed thereia. acest ER. LIVINGSTON, — /r 53 Broadway. 
ROSKEY & Soa | thampton 


Ww. ISELIN, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & 0O., Paris. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM 8. 
ee PROM HRW YORK TO LIVEREOOL. 
Chie OS8AZO... «1+... Second Cabin Passage.,....... 6... 60. oes 
FROM ‘BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. we 


ered pry] a ge trees ores O60 
call at Halifax. 











ooecess. Onpt. Lam 
eee a SHANKOR, 
sees oe Capt. Stone, 





Lorr. 
rer’ ted oh 


’ eee * Capt. Luivor, 
These carry @ clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red on en port 
bow. 

Asia ......From......Boston.,. .......+... Wednesday... .......+... Novw’r, 2st 1855. 
Canada... ..seeees. ss BOStOM,,.....+.0. 26+ Wednesday... ........... Dec’r, Sth * 


APTICR . oo 0 000 cece 00 sBOROB. 66 cee cece cece WOGNOBUBY, wocrcccccoes. DeCr 29h ** 
Asia... ...........- Bostomn,,,........ .. Wedmesday,...............January 2 1856. 
BERGA 00.06 S06 once cess ove cece cee Wednesday, .,........... January 16 “* 
Sete ta 


cue of these ee will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J . 
ape ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed 
Por freight er passage. @ EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greep 
The public are res specially Informed that it is intended to resume, early in Febrvary 1856, = 
WEEKLY sailing of the steamships of the company from the United States to L iverpool. 
steamers will thereafter be despatched every Wednesday as formerly, to Liverpool, trom New 
York and from Boston alternately. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


FRO BEER TIO «0000 000 00 00000200 2000000000 00 000 AM West. 
Fa saceh 000 cebeenes ccs ce ceceneshences cocesene GP ee 


nag 0 00 00 0 Co ccc ences 60 cbse cncccc’s ccc CN COMNIOOR, 
The ADRIATIG © 0.0 600 006 00 60ss ccc ce cesencce ce cee SOM 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government evies, every care has been 
aken in their constraction, as = eir engines, to on i and speed ; and their ae 








commodations for ers ar wall d for el 
Price of ew York to Liverpool in f tra cabin, “530 | . ey do. a @. Exela- 
py rom Li New York, £30 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Wednesday... 1... .seeees September 19 Saturday. . 

Wednesday... .......- +. October 3 Satarcay... 

Wednesday. ........+.+..-October 17 Saturday...... 

Wednesday... .......+... October 31 Saturday... ........ 

Wednesday. ....... 000 eee November 14 Saturday. 
Wodnesday.........+.+..-November 23 Saturday... ....... 

Wednesday... .......-... December 12 Saturday,,....... cocce 
Wednesday.......... ...December 26 SS | SSS LO wn 


For freight or passage 
EDW’D K. COLL ATF Ao +e 66 Wall street, New York. 


BROWN, SHIPL erpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & , 27 Austin Friars, London. 


J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue pK Dame des Victoires, Paris, 


GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 


sious stones or metals, bills of lading are teret lor and the value thereof ex; 





NEW YO BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAII, STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING "nt Te ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,.........Oapt. E. ees | HERMANN.,..............Capt.E. Higgins 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both and iain 

Prorossp D. or Saltine—1855, 
From New York. From Bremen, 

Hermann ..................Saturday, Jam. 27.........Feb. 23 
Washington .........++++.+..-Saturday, Feb. 24.........March 23 
Hermann, .....+..++++++0+..- Saturday, March 24,.........April 20 
Washington ..........+.+.. ... Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann. ..........++++++..-5aturday, May eee ~ Se 
Washington ..........-.+..+..Saturday, June 16..........July 13 
Hermann. ..........+++-+++--Saturday, July 14,, 
Washington 






oe ccccecccesces Saturday, Aug. oe 


Hermann. ...-....secesseces -Betarday, Bert. 8.. 
‘ashington 














Wednesday, Feb. 28 1] 
y, Mareh 28 rt | 
day, Ap 10 
inesday, May 23 | Washingt 7 
inesday, June 5 
Was’ . Wednesday, Jul 2, 1886. 
Stopping at Southampton both going oo raturning, ~— offer tor Passenge . re p apd toLea- 
don —5 Sek ame e8 Over an “ _' route in the —— of time an —— 
Bm sh er alaony ith ew York fo 86 oy or Bremen, Bret cabin, main saloon, $130 Gre 
lower second do, 
onal — must pass through the Post Office, 
= Bills of poe ees igned on the day of eaiing. 
experenced surgeon is attached to each steam: 
For freight or passage apply to 


©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
©. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE.--SOLEB REGULAR LINB. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York om tb 
lst of each month, as foll: 








ows :— 


PB Ay mw 
JONDATY « cccceccccccc cccccccecs ebruary. 
ST. DENIS, ; eg aa eladanaielatglee Each 2 3 16th June. 
Follansbee, master. Ist September .......++--cceeseeeeee€ 16th October, 


June 
1st RE eee arb snes as ce. evcccee 


ST.NICOLAS, } in a February .....sesesceee ent} 16th 
B master. 








MERCURY BEE EER 0 vec cc pes seccereseccscees _ 7 
French, master. we 16th December, 
ay. 
WILLIAM o=e, 16th September 
J. Funck, 16th py “ 
They are all first class New York built vessels, geovided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and con’ of , and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The prieg 
of is — without wines or — 


sent «© the subscribers will be torwarded tree from any charge but those actually 


HINCKEN, ao 
Bors 161 Pear! street, 


TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 








Rock Licat. (new Kossura, ANTARCTIC SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, =. ’ HELow ANDREW Fosrer. be UEEN on CLIPPERS 
Driver. (new) CoMPROMISE. GALENA. ire 4 ROOKLYR,. 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. ooo we 
Wim Tapscott. A. Z. HowcGuron. P ovtee z= OCK, 
AxcTIC. EMBRALD Isim. (new) Cousisans. Fou —4", UCK. 
PRoGrRAaSS. CaMBRIA. (new) Consvu atuere Some 
Sr. Lous. DreapnovuGat (new) New HAMPSHIRE. G a ORsB. 
GHIMBORAZO. CoosaWATTER. (new) West Point. oan a. 
ROBBNA. onal Apams. Racer. TURION, 
ConsTBLLATION. E, Z. ApgiaTic. 

The “xX”? Line of London Packets. 


PRECEReRL AD, 
1cK HUDSON. — ALESTINE. (new) 
py ; peroanet Evans. AMERICAN EaGuz. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 


ithout discount or an “other charges, 
MANY. Payable in all the principal. Towns F CO., 86 South St. i A 8 


York. 
to wm. SO CPSCOTT & CO., St. George's Buildings, Liverpool. 


10 AND INDIAN OOBANS. 
PIONEER L ee AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
MY DNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
Kecoud Cabin Passage, $180, Third Cabin, $125 
—Second Cal —Third Cabin, ; 
Gelcon Canta Pome eilowing Ships are at present in the Lin 
Capt. COLBY. FLYING soUD... . Capt. Capt. Beansa. 
EDWARD. cwiinec Capt. Lona. ROD......... .Capt. WHITING, 
SIGHTINGALE..--- ‘Cant. MATHER. WINDWARD.......Capt. B. Surtu. 
TRUDE. “Capt. PLinngy. TEOPIC,......-..:-E. R. SMrTs. 
GER CHAN QUEEN... 60. sce cceceeeeceeee ees O@pt. HALE, 
first-class Ships, provided with every necessary te insure comfert 
All the aA re tritly frst attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Ont 
ne Four Thousand Passengers but three have occu 


Fomasasre forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, — Calcutta, an 
Hong , apply to . CAMERON, 
For Freight hind ot Bowling me. LIA 116 Wall street 
Se 
wx. YOUNG, W. YOUNG & 0O., PROPRIETORS. 


AMAZON. (new) SouTHamPrTon. 











CHRYSTIE, SCHL@SSMAN & CO., 27 Quai Casimir Delarigne, Havre. 


8. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





